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ts iD ‘> 4, re a ie io our paper, makes complaint that the Berkshires do not | him, hut we have the pleasure of his aequai /tinegy and , b \: 
F. HOLMES. Editor. come up to the weight of pork which it was stated they | do not hesitate.to wy that if energy nnd a zeal t@ ‘pro- a. mt 
— : —— «| Would when first introduced. This seems to be a gen-\ mote the catwe of scienge will avail any thingyothe an. 7 
~~ PEAT AND MUCK FOR MANURES. eral complaint among the pork ramsersat ihe West. [t} Trustees have made a gvud clivice, We. suppust, NX We . 
The present dry tine affords an excellent oppor- 1s true that there has been yee: ind vidines of we know that we do not teal so much sectarige \ ‘i I ‘ 
wily lor those who have the chance to collect peat that breed, that have been made to Weigh 400 and even, tiend Drew dves, who seems to be cot { a mi 









yd mock from the swamps and the bogs for the pur- 600lbs when slaughtered, but it is feo a tier Chiat thu | td many other clergymen of differeot dem .t ry 
plying the hug pen,cow yard and eompost| “verage weight is oot more than 300Ibs, and a 200d | to the cuffing of every other sect but his owdy we: 


‘3 : 
i 
. p 


apo vegetables, and either sowe new material is bro't | #300 pounder. Besides a farmer who lives at a dis- We do net know of a collegero the Union, w 
jo play, oF some bevter inudification of old materials | Wuce from market, had rather haul 600lbs of pork to poor bey ean get so good an education, fatt ' 
yfouod outwhereby a greater advantage is derived | that market packed into one ecarca-e than in three. |time have an opportunity of helping hiuiself by _ 
jon the amount of labor expended. ‘The action of | Still the Berkshire is an invaluable breed. They are | bor of bis hands, aa he at Waterville. The ex 
idles, such as potash oe wood ashes whieh contain | the very “beau ideal” of ahog. We do not know how {sive workshops connected therewith afford an op 
push, and also line, upem peat and swamp muck, the shape ofa genuine Berkshire could he improv ed. tunity for those Who wish to desomething towares 
ihbough perhaps known years ago to a few, has but | All that is wanting isto enlarge it. It is an artificial fraying their espenses, whilst they give a chance for 
neowly Xecdme generally known. It is now more breed, that is, no such breed is found in a natural state. healthy and pleasant exercise during the hyurs of re- 
wed, but still there are many who are backward inj It was produced by judicious crossings, and like all j cess from etudy. There is another featare of this in- 
vlecting and putting into proper condition Goi Rate breeds will go back to the original shape, if not) stitution, hat generally known, which makes it of nore 
niteriuls, alihough they lie in abundance around them, | carefully kept up by close attention. ** Somerset” practical utility than any other college. Young men 
Sume we know bave imbibed a prejudice against peat, | will find a large breed anda very good breed - too, in can go there to porsue any particular study, such ae 
jowlaving heretofore dugand spread 1 directly upon] bis vicinity, on the farm of Eleazer Coburn in Bloom-) mathematics, ehemisiry &e., without being gompelled 
weir uplands in its cold, sour, undecomposed state,| field, and he can also find a Breed over in Palmyra, in} to go through a full course of Latin and Greek. This 
ywhich practice they received damage rather than! the same county, that can be made to weigh a thousand | jy what is called the partial course and is vely conve- 
veoefil. Itshould have first been brought into a state pound:, good, if he is willing to incur the expense Of nient for many whe do not feel desirous or ave not 
Wdtcomposition, either by being mixed with animal! feeding. They are called the “ grass breed’ but wheth- , able to go through a full colleginie course of gtudy. 
ater or with ashes. Jo this case the vegelable mat-|ercorrertly or not we cafnot say. © A. B. Allen Exq:| Sach an instiusomiwesay wwirich has ventured to break : . 
wcooluned in it, whether you eall ii humus or| of Buffalo N. Y. who has become somewhat ree rere ee old black letter course of olden times, abd 
urbon, becomes disepgaged and is ready to become dis-| ted as a breeder of Berkshires, is now in England for’ is willing to open ite doors to all deserving young men 
ved inthe moisture of the earth and sucked up into| the parpose of examining the best breeds of cattle, hogs | that they may come in and partake of its benefits ac- 
ie vegetable system, or else absorbed by the leaves;}&e., which that country can produce, and he has|ecording to their desirc® or abilities, ought to be encour- 
udincither case assimilated to tie vegetable itself| pledged himself to the Western breeders that they |aged. While its Professors and Instructors are equal ° 
tu converted or changed ya form more immediately | shall have Berkshires of a size that will suit them ifPio any in the branches which they teach, its cabinet, 
wlvllousin the shape of food. Our correspondent, | any such cao be produced in Great Britain. philosophical apparatus, and library are ample, and the 





poe of sup : % ing " \ ‘ 

jap, wih avieh material for manare, By the con-| many full short of that. Now for afl useful parposes litrefore feel disposed to look more to the: * ~ é 

at observation and experiment of those who feel in-| ¥e would venture to siy that 300lbs is lurge enough, character ofevery Institution of the above kind, r NX ow 

vested in Agricultural improvement, something is| Yt! such is the tasie among our pork buyers, that a 400} ghan whether it is under ho patronage ot Hes or th ~ 

amedevery year in regard to the action of manures| bog will bring more per lb and sell quicker than a 250} gious party. ™ of q y 
\ 














tlle, Who is a practical farmer says that the amount oo — : qlocal advantages in regard to expenses are such as to 

equired lo hire a hand and a team one month in the WHEA'T CROP. | make it an object for those not burdened with riches, . 
jurfor the sole and express purpose of collecting] The wheat crop is coming in very good indeed.” to resort thithee fur instruction of the kind they need. : 
auch &e., for manures cannot be laid out better by the | Most of the wheatin this vicinity was sown late in a a. . 


Original. 


DROUTH ON THE SACO. 


Dear Dooron:—It is with no pleasure, but rath 
er ina mood of the unpleasant order, that 
you and your numerous army of readers th 


mer. Those who have the means therefore should | order to avoid the rayoges of the weevil. The dry’ 
‘wbrace the present favorable time to employ a hand | clea weather has prevented the rust, and ae a general, 
or this purpose, and those who do not feel able to in-| thing the crops of wheat which are now being eut are 
‘wsomuch expense now, can apply themselves and Rry full indeed. Wehave had some gentle rains 


I inform 
rough your 








"lu Vou 


tunds accordingly, an hove or two per day, or per week | too which were of great service, organ of communieation, thatthe dronglt in thie re 
mtcollect a litle tinues to this dat 9, ; ‘ me x 4: 
i e. gion, continues ty this date, (Aug. 12:h) with all ite at. ow a 
Mr. Phinney of Massachasetts who has had much ex-} COLONIAL FARMER, P iencant horrors. Its vegetable blizhting, sou) ‘a iaeg ge > t; 
rience In peat, and to whom farmers are indebied| We have reeeived a neatly printed qaarto footy Hal- jing, life withering effects, may be traced in all of an- a beg 
rmuchofthe information now known in regurd to} ifax, Nova Scotia, bearing tné above title, It is print. | inate dnd indaimate pature around us. Sad as is the wae ty 
i uve, ree *. , . + Fa b Smith. | ee of nature, the face of man is sadder ma 
» Fecummmends ty put a layer of peal, then ash- ed monthly by : Nugent, ane Fdited y . 2 mit | Corn is suffering extremely Th. lor ; aay ee 
», the ‘ , : : 4 bs as ’ endan yO it 
Men autial manure, and then peat again, and so on | We eee by it that the Nova Scotians are waking up 10 | leaves are dry and withered, and the spindle is res pra *4 
é a ed 
er 4 i 


| have Gsed all your anategial fur the conipost | the interests of Agriculture io fine style. They have) ishing cad ~— to the ground. ‘The crop, in many 
“p Afler the action of these matetials have gone recently established a board of agriculture.  Thia| places isa deal farther from the garret than the far- 


i 
“ey way be stirrel up and more intimately mixed |Loard have entrusted to them a certain sum of money’! Mer supposed, when the seed was deposited in the my & 
OM nd? & 


by ¢! ' ube ; ing. indeed, much of it i 
YSoveliug themover. We suppose a similay course | from the public treas@ry ,which they are to distribute to jepring. | ; of iis nearer the compost heap 











' tore house; aides . ae he 
“’y %¢ adopted when putinte the pog yard, saya Jayer the several county societies who open a correspondence | ob ghee of Eeiio, Tobe chen Me ‘te frp ee Py : 
seal over this epread h quantity of asiied with the board, amd report to them their proceedings, | now nae engaged in cutting the vi Po py ay 5 af a 5 
4 by. the hogs put onapimal matter for a time &hich are made known to the publie by the board. , stalks _ t wen | bis, to be” dite: ina ead con- < ; : 

Je wean time stir thea together by uampling.| The Board therefore have a general supervision ane (EO vad Th even of pig corn, is thusinva- mM 1s 

“Gand rooting thea over. An this way a couple of| the whole. W qpee that vigorous measures are taken jue how ra iri aie however. in absence Jv. 7 
the prepare u large quantity » beawes 9 this and to import improved stock, seeds &c., into tlt Colony. weil, and promise in abate sohe nee tt pall aie ; i 
m aa ve — loys employed in this way might] By pursuing this course a few years, Nava Scotia will | mend shale milky way,” which was getting quite too ; 

en des ery profitable tothe farmer,even if he wanted | become a garden. ay ee + apa ” The stnooth Siream it ; 

when 1 ytthing else, and should give them away ores gat ip a arg flows" and the milk maid po op 
2 he had done. WATERVILLE COLLEGE. i aly Haden “erm the full current from the A pti: 

: Sol i lacteal Bipe and directs it j mami a ; f 

SIZE OF BERLSHIRE HOGS Erieeh Drew of ee en, a ei nel Oe ra that wae planted on meier invetcrlon. ana fi da 

. etc ae ai As R 73. Grosh, if he knows any co A ppg if who on low lands that are not easily parched by the drow hy, oe 
be, Maapestis wer the signature of Bomerset, io] has been recently chosen President ef otervil e Col-| ie an exception, and a glad one, tu the generairple Yep ‘<n? ‘ 

‘enian, ts copied in another calummo!' Jege, We do aot Know what * bro. Grosh" knows of; will yield tothe lucky Posseesors, a good return, and “9 
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much is full, and much oe is alreudy turned in ‘the 
milk. The general result of average crop of evurse 
connot be approximaied by the Wiest guessing. 

The potatoes in appearance, bear this parching ¢x- 
periment much better than the lodian cornea. Their 
tops look green and (reeh, but the roots b fear will tore 
out in inverse ratio, and the oe aie like inverted 
pyramids, wud ouly present a broad’ burface at the sum- 
mit, bulanced upon the varsewest eonrevivable base. I 
have seen chensogees aud white blue noses in the Sa- 
eo market, where they cendély sold for a haed dollar 
the bushel, which, thengh they tad only obtained a 
medium size, were fully sipe. Dhis being the case 
it may be toferred that a longer Comtinmanee in the 
earth would not materially increase their rounded pro- 
portions. ‘The carly varieties, 6mall when full grown, 
are emaller when lull growa this year. The lie Vie 
tieties, should coins hereafier Come, at seesonable in- 
tervals, may yield their usual abundance. Those 
who have Rehans, assure me that their tops maintain 
that preeminence in quantity, whi the root main- 
tainsibn size, over all other varieties. By the way 
Doctor, do ys vendorse for, and bolster up the credit 
of the Rohan as 4 variety fit for thetable? LT see that 
opinions of ity worth are varivus and contradictory. 1 
never tried butcne,and the eyes ofthat were watery 
as4 veterantopers 1 thought, While bringing i in 
judgment before the palate, that if Prince Charles, 
Dr. Rohan bore any afivaity tothe ptrate, that has 
been by universal Consent, baptized inio bis name, he 
must be the veriest sup scull that walke, or rather floats 
oris carried by lis owa perennial head of water, over 
the earth. Such a liquid bulk would be enough to 
propel ony human machine, and might efford some 
embryo Fulton with « oew pattern for a loco-motive. 
The Prince must ceabze ia bis own person the desire 
of the weeping prophet, his head waiters and his eves 
v fountain ofvears. Whata modern Jeremiad! But 
avast! Pam in fancy thought, it be, only cunning in 
the watery current, whilet all around me is running 
dry. Besides should the potato pareutee catch fire and 
get his steam up, L might suffer for my timerity in the 
wreck of « general blow-up for intimating, in my way, 


that the great Rohan is, small eating. Tue proud fiee- 


dom of speech shall here be stayed. 

The highland postures present the sorrivet aspect. 
Every green blade las faded, and every verdant sprout 
hus perished, the eatile tire eytin theie quest for food 
and stretch themselvea upon the curth iw the early 
part of the day, making a vaio attempt to beguile the 
time with chewing the bilter cud of digcontent. Bome 
of our people have gone @o far as to fall trees for their 
neat caitle to browse upon 5 and they strip off and de- 
vour the green leaves with an evident relish —Indecd 
they will follow theit owaer in a collected diove when 
with the axe upon his shoulder he enters the woods, 
and should their first notice be the sound of the age, 
they will barry tn its direction and clusterering about 
the woodman, await the fall of the tree with manifest 
impatience. This may seem “a fish story,” bat Lam 
assured of ils ruth by one whose word +I should pres 
fer to my own’ as he backs it, by dating back to aciu- 
al experiment ia proof. 

Finally we need cain (0 restore the forests to their 
prisiine beauty, that sporied in early summer. The 
woods are arrayed in a dirty, dingy, laced green, and 
their appearance deaotes the oved of a aaa washing 
from. the clouds. hope “washing day” for them is 
not fur removed, for they have been “hung up to dry” 
till their vérdant freshness bas become obscured, and 
their pendant beanches are teehing in dust and dirt, 
many look ag if struck by an ontimely frost. But in- 
stead Of the beautiful aud variegated garniture which 
they show gutin cbill October, they have doffed a 
dull, cheerless, hueless livery. 

Should the mouruful augury of blighted crops, whi h 
is swelling the throats of our people, till too big to ob- 
tain utterance, be realized iv fulfilment, the coming 
will be in sud sober verily, a hard winter for many a 

oor family. Those whe enjoy a competency, will 
be vut upon the muet rigid plans of econon 
tv eke out the season without trenching tow far into 
their garnered substance Wut to those, who in the 
best of years.bhave to bide the pitiless peltings of pov- 
erty, the approach of the cold months mast be full of 
dread, Et may be Doctor that we stall form one grand 
Colonization Society, and emigrate in a mass inte your 
more productive section. You have at least in’ pros- 
pect, of breed enough aud to spare Why then, ehould 
we, afier being choked to death by drowh, remain 
here to endure a second death by hunger. Every con- 
sideration at all buman, forbids such an issve of our 
being. { merely biat at this now. But should “bun 
ger eloest and airongert of the passions, “compel any 
of as w the atiempt, for mercy sake, Doctos forbid that 
your people shouldiors to us the cold shoulder, save 
and except itbe a shouldir Age mutton. The way 
our lean kine would devour the fituess. which Provi- 
dence, blessing your industry, has accumulated among 
you, would ovtvie al! the exhibitions of gobbling gor- 
maudism,#o prevalent during the au‘umnal period ap- 
proprjated to Thanksgiving, a state of feeling evid o- 
ood by short prayers aud tong dinners. Will fou 


compromise in adyance, by pleiging a tittle pert of 


your pro¢uce ? Close in with the profer,lcet nocd may 


in order], 


bounty will be bounty to us, in case we get it. If you 
hove corn, shell out ! If yon want your potatoes eat, 
bring ‘em along, and as for your wheat, why if we 
dont leaven it we can lessen it very considerably, i 
convenient season be alluwed as. 

The wind to day (14th inst.) i as the sailors say, 
‘east by woth, a litte goring’’ which brings it almost, 
due east. Mt blows raw and culd, as if ine breath had 
been chilled By an iceberg in its coarse, The clouds 
are coming in thick aud tast,and look charged to the 
brim. We expeci a rainy sunday with a confidence 
that in anticipation, adds zest to the occupation of that 
day of rest. A rainy sabbath was predicied last even- 
tug, with evident faith, predicated upon unerring in- 
dications. The girls in our village were promenading 
in troops, and at a still later hour the skunks were 
walking patrol in the cultivated patches, and were bu- 
sily engaged, in more than Shaksperean sense in 

“* Stealing and giving odor.” 

These are signs thai never fail, even ina dry time, 
thoogh the rain, the coming of which is predicated 
upen such spectral appearances, ofien docs fail in #us- 
taining the credit of its furerunners. At any rate, the 
clouds are mustering for something more than a re- 
view, and appear loaded with sumething more than 
blank charges, Yours truly, Saari, 

Suco River, Aug. 1241. 

—-e— 
Original. 
A GOOD UINT. 


There is with the young, and old a prevalent and 
bad habit of talking of peesous rather than things. This 
is #¢ldom innocent and ofien pregnant with many evils. 
Such conversation insensibly slides inte detraction, and 
by dwelling on offeners, we expose oor own souls to 
Coutagion, and are betrayed ivin leelings of pride, envy, 
und jealousy 5; and evea when we speak in terms of 
commendation, we are sure to come in with a butat 
the bagi, and drive a naibinto our neighbors reputation, 

Bacon. 
—n— 
Original. 
THE DROWTH. 

Mr. Hormes:—I! have been comparing the present 
reason with the journals that bave been kept of the 
past, and Gind that we are suffering with the most ae. 
vere drouth that this part of the state was ever visited 
with. 

Last season wae reniarkably dry, and vegetation grf- 
fered very much, but it was very unlike the present. 
Although there was no rain from the Sth of May, until 
the Sd of June yet we had much dull weather, and 
heavy dews, and the wind blew from the sea for the 
most partofthe #tason, which made the atmosphere 
‘moch more moist than it is this season. Last season 
from the Sth of May to thia time in August there fell 
G inches of water. This season froin the 14th of May 
to this date there has been but 2 inches, and that fell 
the 26-7 of June. It hus now been 7% weeks since it 
rained, we bave had some little showers within this 
time, but wot enough to measure, and no more than 
would be dried off iv one hour's sunshine. Our fields 
and pasiores are ag barrenas mid winter. We have 
driven some ofour cattle forty miles northto pasture, 
those we keep at home we buve to feed out of our sean- 
Ay crop of hay, and the hope of raising things to eat 
ourselves is as the hope of a hypocrite. 

Burton 4ug. 24, 184). D. Denver. 

——~—>—~ 
“FARMING IS NOT WHAT 'TIS CRACKED 
UP TO BF.” 

Mr. Editor,—Dvring a late sejourn at Wilmington, 
Delaware, ] paid a visit te the whaling company’s 
ship Ceres, thea onder repair for a three years’ voy- 
age, aod was siruck with the enormous expense in- 
curred in such a rebuilding as was then in. progresa, 
which, as | was given to understand, added to the vic- 
tualling of the ship for the voyage, would not amount! 
to lesa than $25,000. Now, ] could not buat contrast 
Pihis amount of outlay, in a epeculation proverbially 
-hazardous and jong extended, with what is generally 
expended apon that of farming, where, only as many 
dundieds would be considered a sum by tar too targe 
tu be entrusted to such a eoncerr. In whaling, ne re- 
turn is calculated upon any less than three years, and 
even should it prove a fortanate voyage, the wear and 
iearand consequent expense of repair during the 
voyage, and particularly after retarn must reduce the 

ofits exceeaingly, * While the chances of loss, wiih 
he attending vexatioan, hardship, trin', labour and de- 
rivation, sre sufficierit te chill the heart-blood of ev- 
ery one who is not amphibions in his mind and habits. 

Now, in farming, how different the employment as 

vell as the probable results! Inthe same space of 

* it in.enid, after 6 years of uniform sucoess wotil the 
Inst year, when. one of their ships was lost, and under 
the most careful management, the Wilmington Whal- 





compel us to assess more. The avails of your legal)time will be realized three full return, 













pended, besidee many others of mel 
’ 


whole of the oyerations peculiarly under the 

the proprietor, and Comparatively independe, eye 
ward circumstances 5. for while the ea) e mS oF ¢ 
to be up, and bearding the elements ip hy | 
garb, and the darkest and most tempestuon, t 
the tarmer shrugs bis shoulders and ities hig 
peaceful bed or fireside, there to await jn ~ to 
sufety the retnrn of orighter skies anid lees leak, 
seasons, And in the event of unfruitfe) naay 
other employment is there which is viewed ae w ’ 
consideration ? a few weeks drought or ade 
ance of rain, being sure to raise the m 























isted milk. 


everall! 
























‘ ; 
snd meat, watle even butter and egys tgiaded a aan 
of teo sma!l importance to feel an elevation oem — 
rate withthe evil. And while the ill-fortone Oe a 
particular ship might be ruinons to herself the r il ol 
cess of others of the same character being 60 gr count | 









xg to make up for all deficiency in the marker. the 
mer is pretty sure to experience only neighbours’ § 
and the drought which dries up crops, or the 
which deluges his land, is taking eare that hia po: 
bours come in for their share also, thus holeslee ; 
gs to an equilibrium ; ane, besides all this, being « 
warded” he might become “fore-arjped 3 ever 
tng clear above-board. 

But it is said, farming, even when wel conduc 
leaves but little profit at the years end, which is { 
time T look to ‘or the profits of form ing; for while ex 
sive mercantile establishments are counting 4, 
large returns and cnprmous profits arising from fo, 
nate speculations, ofien indeed, by the tune the ep 
of the year meet, there wm but little inthe shape 
real gain remaining, alter all the costs of proseenti 
such a business have been deffayed, those oc curng 
the shape of extaavagant rents, heavy commissio 
frightful discounts, large amount of wages, and 
pensive appearances—then come exira reuts for p 
vate dwellings, cost of collecting bills abroad, fain 
of expected remittances, bills renewed indefinite! 
and division of profits with partners ; and it is ofe 
indeed, that the anticipated profit of 25 per cen’. + 
fuced to less than a quarter of that sum; rewind 
me of the man who, on hearing his neighbor eatculs 
ing upon large profits, advised him to halve it, quart: 
it. and divide it by nine, if he did not wishto be | 
ceived, 

But I do not think that the farmer goes the rsh 
way to work when he sits down to connt bis profire 
for, in the first place, he ought to debit himself wi 
the value of every artiele which he hed wihir 
from the farm in the shape of meat, drink aod loli 
for himself and family > rent, the keep of indoor + 
vants and horses for pleasure, in whieh every farm 
sometimes indulges—and all these things le must) 
atthe market-price, or what would he have to psy 
them were he to purelase at a tradesman—t ge a! 2 
cents a dozen, milk at 6 cenis a quart, eabbages 4 an 
6 cents apiece, and cucunibers, apples, &e. al thetr r 
al value, not permitting himself to indulge eve a in 
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, ’ aN a, or else ; 
pait of chickens, without chasging for them," | a “The w 
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BUTTER. _ 
The Low Duteh inhabitanis of Long Island me babs 
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a to prefer battermilk to sweet skimmed 
consequently churned every day ; the mor- 
vening’s milk Was pot inte a very large and 
in 4 or which was placed wear the fire, end ce- 
"ered, always puting to ita small quantity of 
a” wik. As soon as the milk was all coagulated, 
serally was by 9 o clock the next morning, it 
ied to the milk-roou und emptied into the chern- 
- adding 4 the quantity of warm water. ‘lhe 
8 Larned with her foot, as she was accastomed to 
sor unewhheel ihe dasher being lif ed by a spring- 
ggch as is affixed to the most simple hind of turning 
PF while churning, she was always kuitting, for a 
wouun will never lose any of her time. ‘The 
q was generally completed in half an hear, the 
walk was then sirained off and the batter turned in- 
jiay ; thea taking a large wooden ladie with a handle 
half a yard long in each hand, rhe took up the ladle 
per right hand about a pound of batter which she to-sed 
jve or six feet high, catching wt with her ladle as it 
two or three Limes , and then with a smart stroke st 
gos iengih, struck it into the ladle in her left hand, when 
des changing hands, and tossed and ca'chi gt again, 
dedeposited it in a tray p eviously rubbed with fine salt, 
gicommenced with another jump. ‘This work is per- 
yod wih remarsable agility even by old woman, I 
jok that | have seen a woman of sixty work the butter. 
shout of ten pounds of butter in this way in less than 
geniovies ‘Ihe butter is then cat to pieces with the 
of the ladle, the proper quantity of salt taken ap in 
son spoon and -prinkled over it, and worked iato it by 
soppg, tossing and catching, and striking it from ladie 
pide, (for a Datch waman never touches batter with 
ie fngers) She then with the ladle places in a balanced 
pale m her scales the quantity she means to have ina 
pial, an! When it is weighed, gives in a neat figure by to-- 
agud catching it, and then with a smart stroke of her 
ide brings it npon the print which is held in the left hand 
ging a long handle tike the ladle 
swe hive some of the decendents of the Low Dutch 
aie County of Annapolis it is to be hoped that they re- 
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willed to give useful lessons to many of our countrywo- 
mavpon other parts of housewilery as well as upon 
moaging the dairy. 

Yany wom n who make good butter have the custom of 
dimming thever milk the same morning that they churn, 
wmaing the cream with that which they are about to 
dow. This is left in the battermilk, for it wall not make 
wer Ul it becomes soar. Of this any persons who fol- 
wis practice may convince themselves by allowing 
tier buiterwilk to stand twenty-four hours and the charn- 
iy it again. 

When the stvippings (the last milk taken, after three- 
arths or more have been milked) are mixed with the 
‘vam, it shoald be allowed tu cougalate before it is churn- 
#orelse a part of the Butter will be left in the batter. 
wit, The strippings, or last milk, and the first eream 
mires make the best Batter. ‘The salt used for batter 
fold be of the best quality. That which turns damp in 
ve Weather is not fitto salt ether butter or pork. This 
dimpoess is cxused by wnriate of lime. a salt of which 
ere isa sinall qaantity in sea-water ; it will attract an 
alnordinary quantity of water from the atmosphere, and 
amys weaken the brine in whieh it is mixed. When 
pred sa! cannot be procured, the damp salt may be freed 
fom the mariate by the following process ; make a strong 
wie w th some of the salt that is to be refined be put into 
Ws brine for a day, stirring it oceasionally ; then pour 


| jent to penetrate to the reots of the plants or even to lny 


killedmbut that may bé sown on the snow, if it is wanted, 


the dust. ‘Phe fair promise of wn abundant harvest which and it a.ds to keep down the weeds in the spring and to 


we had in Juve, has been succeeard by the expectation of 
very deficient crops, Hay was well secured and was Hear- 
ly an average crop—but all other products will be short. 
Late sown grain not worth reaping and late planted pota- 


Bat the failare of the crops is pot the only evil attending 
this severe drought. Fires are spreading extensively 
through the woods in many part of the couutry. In Pi- 
tston, they have have extended (rom the woods and des- 
troyed the burns of Mr, Stauly and Mr. Read, with ail 
their contents —inelading their crop of hay ; and the En. 
gines have gone several times ‘rom this village to save 
othe buildings. In Ina, Whitefi ld and Dresden, the 
fires have done much damage, and are still raging. —Ma- 
ny farmers have had their whole woods desiroyed. In 
the West part of this town also, much damage has been 
done in the woods. Many of these fires have been set by 
aceident—but some of them by the stupid wilfaness of 
individuals in tak ng a drought to barn off their heaps of 
brush: ‘ 
‘The fires according to Expy ’s theory have been sofficient 
to bring a deluge of rain—bat his skill was needed to stir 
the fires, and it is strange that with seach means of relief 
at hand the people of Maine should be so neglectfal of 
their interests as not tw send for hin. G. 
Gardiner Spectator. 


—-eOr— 
FALL SELDING. 

We again remind our readers that the time for Inying 
down lauds to grass approaches and that now is the time 
to prepare the soil fur the seed. ‘Those who have worth- 
less meadows or slough-holes are invited 'o try the virtues 
of loam or fine gravel applied to the surface in such a 
manner as to destroy comp etely the ofd vegetable growth. 
‘I'wo or three inches in depth of covering will La found 
sufficient in most cases where the surface of the meadow 
is even, and the whole cost of prepari’g One acre for the 


wo the ancient practices of their mothers, who were well ‘compost manures which may be put opon the surface will 


mor exceed 12 dollars in cases where loam or gravel may 
‘be found within che distance of ten rocs. 

We say, Try one acre—half an aere—one rod 
squore ; if no more capital can be spared to make im- 
provements in grass lands. Remember last July ; the 
dry weather bud no bid effect on the low land grasses, 


ever to pare off and make smooth the surface of these 
hogs fur the admission of other matter to warm ard to 
render them fertile. ‘The sods may be piled in heaps to 
be dried and burned in a few days after they are cut and 
the ashes should be spread over the whole surface. If 
these sode should not be sufficient dry for barning this sea- 
son ; of if they showld be only partially barnt they may 
he piled ap anew in heaps ag large us half a haycock, nod 
after baying next season they will burn down to ashes—- 
then these ashes may be spread over the whole surface 
und the places where the heaps stood may be sown with 
grass seed. 

Ditches for such lands should be dug parallel with each 
other and no cross ditches shov'd be made when this can 
be avoided ; for they are in the way of the team which 
may be ne-ded in a few vears to subvert the soil and pre- 
pare it for new seed. If cross ditches should be found 
necessary they shoald be covered drains and they will not 
obstruct the team. 

Cure must be taken to cover ap the old grasses complet- 





“tthe brine pat ciean water to the salt, stir it for a few 
weonds, pour it off and dry the salt iu the aun. ‘To make 
is process, intelligible, it should he observed that brine | 
Pavong that it can dissolve no more common silt, it of 
tll espable of dissolving a considerable quantity of mu- 
nate of lime 
he — good butter from milk of thin r'dged-backed 
ory lot weather, the milk should be sca'ded as soon 
te strained: the cream will then rise as thick as that 
~~ - broad-backed cattle, and make nearly as good | 
as — the churning may be performed in less than | 
shane Oe Care should be used that the milk is neith- 
Seesie' smoked ; for this reason the pot should be set 
0 4d not allowed to boil 
ae Pirt sugar, one n tre, and two good galt, will pre- 
me . ter, atmost auchinged, for a lung time; but the 
ae wast not have beea wasbed with water, and when 
ciath hae secure’ frova the air by covering it with 
toldore | hi mmeited batter, che edge of which mast be 
Oneal" tah or crack with melted hatter. 
were velit Py "could be ased witbout difficulty has a 
a fae ul elect in perserving butter than any kind of 
Irsh butter boy [had occasion to see many firkins of 
A part of Aa par: which had been long kept in stores. 
In all the Beene were burnt to a coal on the inside 
. the butter was perfectly sweet; in all those that 
Grnt, it was very much damaged. 
Colontan Farmer. 
Stvere Dea 
an 7 weeks *0GHT.—Since Jane, a period of more 
rin have f, aan ‘wo inches and three tenths of an inch 
days hoe en —and as rain has fallen on fifteen differ 
vo GWwaauty at aay one time bas cot been enffic 


"90 not 


ely and they will soon perish ; and it is not advisable to 
suffer an iron tooth harrow to be used after the loam is 
carted or wheeled on. A brash harrow, or, if it is miry 
so as not to bear a team, a hand rake will souon bury suffi- 
ciently the seed for an acre. 


ON RENOVATING ENGLISH MOWING LANDS. 


Many farmers have lands which bear a small burthen of 
English grass, but they lie so low tbat they cannot he till- 


- 


\ed to any profit. Hence they are allowed to remain from 


year to year, without prodacing enough to repay the labor 
of cutting the grass. Such lands should never be planted ; 
bat they mav be ploughed in the latter part of thie month 
and sown again with grass seed to very great advantage. 


and the harrow without going through a long process of 
tilage, which seldom repays the lubor. At this season 
our teame are strong, and are kept at sinall expense. An 
acre may be well pioaghed at a cost of two dollars ; and 
if a little manare is applied on the furrows a crop of pure 
grass will be ready fur the ecythe by the next season. 
Lands ploaghed to be sown on the frrrow shoald be 


before the harrow is used. ‘The compost manure should 
next be pot on, the groand shoald be harrowed lengthwise 
with the furrow, and then a little cornerwise, but not croas- 
wise, In this way the furrows remain smooth and lay 
well forthe scythe. The grass seed shou!d be covered 
with the brash har.ow, and the roller may be again used 
to make the whole more smooth and to aid the vegetating 
seed, We sow nothing but herds grass and red top seed 


bat in many cases it improved them. Nowsds the time if) 


As grass und hay are our most profitable crops we sho- | 
ald neglect ne means to improve them, and almost any of |. 
our old fields may be renovated by means of the ploagh j, 


nicely turned and 8 roller should be passed over the furrow flour 


ar fall feed tor catile. 


In regard to quantity of seed farmers are nt agreed ; 


_— use half w peck of herds gras avd some use three 


pecks to the were. For ourselves we would not sow more 


toes not worth d gging. In many places the farmers haye | t an one peek wf good seed and we have found this to be 
cut up their coru lor fodder, or have been obliged to feed | better than a larger quantity, Red top seed is chaffy and 
their cattle from what was laid by for winter sapport. | We ase three oF tour pecks to the acre, wixed-dp with the 


herds grass. — We incline to think thet wost farmers will 
thud it wore profitable to raise their own grass seeds than 
t purchase them, and we hope tiey will this season pre- 
pare patches for the purpese oa which one kind of seed 
only should be sown. Boston Cultivator. 


—p— 
EpucaTion—Aonicurtuns—Corurect FEFLINGS 
WELL EXPRESSED.— Mucl: lias been said and written 
on the subject of the edacation of the young of our 
country ; and Dar happy in the belief that a change 
has been wrought wpon the padtie mind,on this imper- 
ant subjest, So much has been said by persons ca- 
pable of doing the subject justice, that it seen al- 
‘ust useress for me to say anything ; But T consider 
HW of 80 much importance, that | am anxious that it 
should be kept before the public mind, 

A few years since, a large portion of our citizens 
seemed to think it servile and mean to labor in any 
capicity—and especially asa farmer or mechanic. 
Our young men seemed to be bent upon getting 
living “without work.” And our young women, when 
avy thing happened to be said about “work,” seemed 
very careful, if perchance they had been guilty of 
such a crime, not to let it be known. ‘This, 1 admit, 
was more generally the case among a certain cluss— 
a sort of “would be somebodics.” 

J aim in the belief that the publie mind has changed 
on this subject. Young ladies seem not so fearful 
that it shall be known that they attend to household 
duties: And young men, instead of begging a situ- 
ation behind a counter or in some musty office, seem 
w.l ing to employ themselves in that more noble and 
useful avoestion-the cultivation of the soil. Tsay 
“more noble"—becavse what is more noble than for 
man to cultivate those plants and animals that God 
has given him to exist & luxuriate upon? and in doing 
which he may more forcibly see the divine goodness 
and meréy exemplified in its bestowments upon them, 
. Besides, itis expressly declared that “man shall 
earn his bread by the sweat of hiv brow.” Now it is 
perfectly plain that bread cannot be obtained except 
by the “sweat of the brow.” Some of us must work, 
or we all starve 3; And who does not know that the 
powers and facultes of both bedy and mind are 
much more vigorous when we snbject ourselves to 
manual labor ? ‘The idea thet hard labor cannot be 
endured by us, is all imaginary. A sound healthy 
person can work, and he cannot enjoy all the bless- 
ings of health wealth without working to some ex- 
tent, 

Let the idea tant al) healthy persons cannot labor 
according to toeir strength, vanish—and let nl) idlers 
“cease to do evil and learn to da well,’ J understand 
that the decree, “inan shall earn his bread,’, &c. in- 
cludes all men 3 and that all men are in duty bonnd 
10 supply themselves with the ataff of life, as far as is 
possble, Ido not eay that all shall be farmers, or 
mechanics, or of any particular calling ; but that each 
should earn hie own living honorable; and [ am 
quite sure that there can be no more honorable or 
-are wny of getting a competence, than by cultiva- 
ting the eoil 

But, gentlemen, as lama new comer, 1 will not 
tresspasa upon your patience longer. It has been eaid 
of some of our most eminent men, they were alwaye 
brief, and epoke to the point. Would it not be well 
far “ all, and especially our legislators, to think of 
this 

With ny best wiehes for your success and the nd- 
vancement of avricuiture, 1 am yours, 


A PARMER, N E. Farmer 
—ene— 
DYSENTERY. 


As the season ig at band when a! clasees of citi- 
zens are lable to be afflicted with Disentery, Diarr 

rhea, &c, we deem it our duty to make public the fol 

lowing e:m@ple and efficacious remedy, which had been 
koown to ua fer several years, and which we hove 
repeated.y used with complete enccess. [t is simply 
to take a tumbler of cold water, thicken it with reheat 
to about the cousistency of thick crenm, and 
drink it. This is to be repeated several times in the 
course of the day, or as often as vou are thirsty; and 
it is not very likely you will need to try iton the xe- 
cond day. We have not only need it in ovr own onse 
but we have recommend: d, it to onr friends in many 
instances ; and we never knew it to fail of effecting 
a speedy cure, even in the worst stages of dysemery, 








at this season of the yeur, as clover is apt to be winter 


It ie a simple remedy, and costs nothing. Try it, all 
who need it.—Farmer’s Gazette. 
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Exticted from the translation in the Gardener's 

Maguzins, from ue “Garten Zeitung.” 

Since the publication of Liebey’s Organic Caem- 
istry, charcua! seems to have become a more ioport- 
ant subsiauce in vegetation, and to posgess more val- 
vable properties than has heretofore been supposed 
Recent experiments in Germany have resulted in 
placing it as one of the most important agents in the 
cropa,ation of plaats, which bas ever been discovered . 
The theory of ts operalins bas been explained by 
some of the Germau writers, which we shall have 
occasion to nelice in our remarks, Believing the 
subject to be one of importance to vil culuvators of 
plants, we have devoted a few paves to a notice of 
the experiments which have been made in Germany, 
and which are, at the presen! time, attracting atten. 
tion in Euyland, by the poblicat oo of several ‘articles 
translated from the “Garten Zeitung,” of germany, in 
the Gardener's Magazine, 

The discovery of the method of growing plants in 
charcoal was first wade by M, Lucas, an as-ista t in 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Munich, He observed 
severa) planis in the hut-house, tit were plunged in 
charcoal ashes, [ihe dust,] or the refuse of charcoal, 
suowed au extravrdinary vigor of growth, 48 soon as 
they had pushed their roots through the holes in the 
bottoms of the p's, into the charcoa’, Among other 
planis which exh bited ths viverous growth so strik- 
ingly, was the ‘Thunberygia alata, which ripened its 
seeds without impregnation. M, Loeas, strock with 
the appearance of the plants, th urht it would be well 
to follow up the experiment : thi he did by adding a 
proportion of charcoal powder to the nsual mixt so.', 
in which planis were already rooted, and also by us- 
ing it pure for cuttings, instead of sand. We shall 
divide the subj ct inte three parts, viz; —Propagating 
Curtings in Charcoal—Chrrcgal as » mixture with 
earh—and the Tueary of ts action on Vevetatioh. 

Propagation cutting tn C @rcoal.—M. Lucas, before 
proceeding with areceord of his labors, deseribes the 
mode in which his beds were prepared for the insert- 
ton of the cuciings, He states that smal! boxes are 
suspended ia the front part of a bed, (on the iside,) 
ta the hot-hoase, which bed is warmed by means of a 
tube of sheet iron, i:@ ead of tan, The boxes have 
glazed sashes for covers; in one of these boxes he 
made the first experimen’, The charcoal used for 
the porpose wis fir, [oin’,] the refuse of which, being 
too fine to be burat, muy be had in any quantity. 
tg eb led throug! a coarse earth sieve, to separate the 
large pieces that are usua'ly mixed up with it, and it 
t4 then used without further preparation, The char- 
coal, he remarks, is beter if it bas laid exposed to the 
influence of air and weather. Inthe propagating box, 
itis laid only four inches thick in the bottem, as a 
deeper layer wanld prevent the access of heat, char- 
coal, as is well known, being a bad conductor, Thus 
prepared, the cuttings were put in. Cu tings of the 
fullowing plants, placed in charcoal, rooted in eight 
to fourteen days:—Euchorbia filzens and picta, 


Tpom@a purzs.anl I. superb, Hakea microcarps, | 


Lobelia picta, Thu nbergia alata, Lycesteria formosa, 
Mieus religiosa end pendula, Begonia fagifolia, san- 
guinea, and dipeta's, Trop@ olum majus fl, pl, and 
several other plants. Cattings of the Crcti family, 
olanted in charcoal, were particolarly svecessfal: of 
some hundred specimens that had been dried for some 
days previously inthe air, abont twenty succee'ed 
verfectly ; among them were sone echinocaatnses, 


malocactuses, and mammillaries, many of them from, 


one and a half te three inches in diameter. Cerensea 
and epiphyllams rooted readily, and in this short 
apace of time the roots of many of the species were 
aix inches long; other ancculunt plants rooted quiekly. 

In from a fortnight to three weeks the following, 
very difficult of propygation:—Piper nigrum, Aster 
tomentosus, Mimosa Honstoni, Barleria hystrix, Alnus 
barbica, and many others, 

lo from three te. faur weeks :—Croton sdonophylla, 
Praca humilis, Pandanus amaryllidifolius, and sev- 
eral others, 

4n from six weeks to two months, a few exceedingly 
bard plants to grow, rooted in the charcoal. 


These being the first experiments, seme of which 
did not succeed well, allowance must be made for the 
newness of the method, and other circumstances at- 
tended upon resorting to new systems. 

M. Lueas was also highly successful in rooting 
leaves and jparts of leaves of various plants, some of 
which were the following :— Lophospermpm scandens, 
Cyclamen tndicum, Sinningia gutiata, gloxinias, &e, 

It will be seen that many slow routing plants bave 
been more speedily rooted than by the ordinary meth- 
od of propagation, and we trast that futore experi- 
inenis, Conducted with care by our amateur gardeners, 
will show more particularly its results, 

Application of charcoal as a mexture with carth.— 
The success winch atiended M. Lucas in bis mode of 
insediing Cultings in charcoal,induced him to uy it 
for another purpose, viz., using itas a mixture with 
Various sorts of earth. It here also showed its extra- 
ordinary effects, by the luxunance and more perfect 
development of the plants; it was particularly the 
case with tuberous rooted plants. 

A bed appropriated to the growth of seedling plants 
in pots, plunged in charcoal, was cleaned out and 
mace ready forthe reception of a lot of arums, be- 
gontas, vloxinias, &e.: the pots were plunged in the 
charcoal tothe tim, and the aurface of the soil eov- 
ered with loose mould from a dung bed. These 
tubers soon shot up vigorouziy, but owing to the frame 
being wanted where it was intended to remove them 
in the summer, they were allowed to remain. The 
| plants absorbed a great deal, and needed water ev- 
ery day. When the pots were taken up in the fall, it 
was found that the roots had yvrown over and under 
the pots, and penetrated into the charcoal, and grown 
so strong that it was absolutely necessary to replant 
ihe tubers in Jarger pots. Charcoal was of course 
mixed with earth in repotting, in the proportion of 
rather more than one half. Every plant soon showed 
extraordinary luxuriance under this treatment ; sume 
were particularly rich in the inflorescence, the foliage 
carker, and the period of the duration of the flowers 
vousvally long, Sime small tohers, from which no 
fl. wers were expected the first year, flowered beaut- 
itully. Some Cactt grew beant:tully, and several of 
the Mexican euphorbias showed great vigor. 

The application of charcoal for the cure of sickly 
trees, was not less successful. M. Lucas atates that 
ap orange tree with yellow leaves, having had a layer 
vf charcoal laid on, after the eurface soil was remov- 
ed, soon recovered its vigor; and thie was also the 
case with gardenias. Of the quantity to be used, 
there is no particular rule: half charcoal may be used 
without tojury, observing only that it has been expos- 
ed to the influence of the weather for some time, and 
the large pieces removed watering must not be neg- 
lected, as the soil is reedered more porous, and the 
moisture pasaes off rapidly. 

Many other eyperiments were tried, such as sow. 
ing seeds in charcoal: ferns, sown direetly on tne sur- 
lace of a pot of charcoal, vegetated quickly and well. 

M. Lucas observes, that bis employer, the ecurt 
gardener, M. Seitz, acknowledged the importance of 
the use of charcoal, and wil! practise a nomber of 
systematic experiments upon plants in the open air, 
in order that a “weil grounded opinion on the appli 
cation of charcoal ashes in general ean be formed.” 

Theory of M. Lucas’s Experiments on the Effect of 
| Charcoal in Vegelation.—Dr. Buckner has published 
jan account of the theory of M. Lucas’s experiments 
jin the “Girten Zeitung,” the substance of which we 

give below, the original article oceupying several 
| pages. The experiments of M. Lucas, detailed above, 
jare thought by Dr. Buckner to be very important con- 

tributions to vegetable physiology and dietetics, and 
(his remarks are made with a view to introduce a clear 
scientific notion of the effects of charcoal on vegeta- 
ible life. These effeets are founded, undoubtedly. on 
; several laws, of which the following appear the most 

important, 

1. Absorption of light and generation of heat.—It 

is well known that bodies receive the licht of the sun 
more perfectly, the darker, duller, and lonaer they are, 
jand the consequent development of heat is in’ propor- 
| ption of light. As charenal du-t is one of the darkest, 
duilest, and most porous of bodies, it mnst, on acconnt 
of its peculiar capacity of receiving the sun’s light 
and changing its heat, be particolarly favorable to 
vegetable life, 

2. Absorotion of atmospherical air.—Amone al! 

porous |Olies that have the expacity of absorbing 
gases and vapors, charcoal has been proved, by num- 
erous experiments, to hol! the first rank. Modern 
physiologists are, for the most part. of opinion that 
plants can receive no solid nourishment from the earth, 
that is, that every thing they can assimilate (or digest) 
must be in a liquid and gaseous or vapory state. If 
wey therefore; meet with silicious earth. chalk, mag- 
‘ pesia, oxide of iron, in short such substances in plants 
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as could only be received from ithe soil, we 
ways consider it certain that these Surts of | 
ouly be absorbed by the roots in sities c 
ate i a fluid or dissolved state in the soi 8 th 
surts of matter, and particularly the different The 
salts which we find in the ashes of vegeta” 
not actually to be considered SOUICEs of how ~ 
bul stiwuiants to assist in digestion, as salt Fishine 
are to the higher animals ane man, and &p 

In connection with the subject Dr, Buckner ins 
duces a treatise by M. Payen, read define the int 
emy of Sciences at Paris, on the 8) and thon 
1839, vizz—that charcoal operates as a Cunde, tobe 
der the influence of water, on the Constituent - . 
the air, in the same manner as spongy platina ~ 
elements Of detonating gas; so that Ritteeee 
oxygen are dissolved, and, wixing with io ; 
a surbed by the spongioles, and carried to the a 
binm for assimilation, This property of condensis 
‘he au, and making it fit to be received by olan 
mh vey exclusively belong to charcoal 5 but chare, 
powcer appears to possess this power in the high 
degree, consequently, besides livht and heat. ie. 
ale of carrying to the roots both air and we. 
nitrogen, hycrogen and oxygen, in the or: 
dance. 

3. Decomposition of the charcoal, end Srmerinn 
a nourishing substence for planty.—Por a Loe (i 
it was general’y beheved that charcoal, as an ing 
imate body, incapable of deeay, coutributed jn. yp 4 
gree to the nourishment of plants, and that charep 
dust could only serve at most to make the earth 
erand warmer. But M. Lue found from hig ex 
periments, that the charcoal, in which plants grow. b 
deyrees undergoes dicomposition, and at lost heeos 
a sort of humus. This obviously lakes place mere! 
because the charcoal dust acts as iumusyend wy) yp 
co-operation of water and air, continnatly gives cory 
the plants oxide of charcoal, or carbonate, 1 
with the saline particles which are in the ely ren)» 
remain io the ashes afier burning. But to prove qh 
soine chemical experiments were necessery, 

4. Comparative chemieal examination afc! PrreoR 
dust.—The more verfectly to establish the theory + 
the effect of charcoal on vegetation, M. Lucas ys 
me for examination, 

Ist. Ashes of fir tor pine] chercoa!, iv w| 
plant had grown, 

2d. Ashes of fir charcoal, in which plots hol be 
grown for halfa year. [This was used for most : 
the experiments.) 

3d. A portion of charcoal dust which had been» 
for another purpose for two years, ['o fill up a | 
planging in plants.] 

With these materials Dr. Buckner mace the follow 
ing experiments, which we extract entire +— 

Two drachms of them were recuced to foe ny 
and digested in three ounces of distiled worrr 
twenty-four hours, All the three quantivies, file 
off from the charcoal, were uncolored, and left the 
lest paper unchanged. After the evaporation of the 
water, there remained only a very trifling sell Po 
residunm, ofa saltish tase, which acied scmewlst 
like an alkali, and, besides potash, contnined es 
chlorine. No difference could be distingviclee i 
this case between a, b, and ¢. 

The portions of charcoal powder to whic! 
had been applied, were each separately cigesic 0 & 
sand-dath, with three ounces of water, to 8hic) | 
drachw of corrosive lie of potash was added. Th 
liquid filtered from @ was almost colorless, and a 
uot the least moddy when saturated with mere 
acid, The liquid from 6 was brownish, and wit 
muriatic acid yielded a flocky dork brown precip’ 
of humic acid, which, being carefully collected a , 
dried, weighed 0.27 grains. The liquid frem . rt 
of a darker color, and, with muriatic acid, yielded 04 
grains of hamic acid. 

Two drachms of each of the three portions © 
coal were reduced to ashes in the platina cruci' 
The ashes of a weighed twenty-two grains, and “Mt 
by shaking with distilled water, one gran I" hg r 
The ashes of b yielded only nine grains of #* re 
which only half'a grain was dissolved by the * ia 
The ashes of c,on the contrary, weighed thirty “ 
grains; apparently because the charcoal pote inn 
in use for two years, had become fou'ed er g we 
mould; of these thirty-three grains of as es 
grains were dissolved in water. The consi! = 
parts of the three portions of ashes retained theirq 


sh. 
ities ; so that in the dissolved parts were found potas 
' nria’ic 8Cls 
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hile. 


chalk, carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, mura 
and phosphate. The portion indissoluble ped 
contained chaik, magnesia, traces of onde Ot 
carbonate, sniphuric acid, phosphate and “we , 

If the objection be made, with respect nit feo 
three portions of charcoal, that they m2 Nerent 
the same tree, end might therefore vier © 
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weight of ashes, we may, with probability, suppose 
that this natural difference is very meconsiderable, as 
ihe charcon! was all of fir wood from the neiyhborhood 
of Munich, where limestone debris is the general un- 
derstratuin of the woods, 

The result is quite decisive and uncisputed, that 
diluted lie of potash scarcely ever dissolves any thing 
from fresh fir charcoal, and that, oa Ue coutrary, char- 
coal in which planis have grown, being partly fchangea 
iato humus and this being draws owt by diluted lie of 
potash, amounted in the chareunt 6, after six mouths’ 
use, to 2.25, and inthe charcoal ¢, after being two 
years in use, to 3.75 of 1000. By this it te aleo prov- 
ed, that charcoal, ander the wflienee of light, air, wa- 
ter, an vegetation, is gradually -decompos d, by los- 
ing carbon sin the place of which hydiegen and oxy- 
gen predominate, and concor wth the remains of car- 
bonate to form humic acid, 

No less interes iny is the further comparison of the 
ashes of, [ay say, the virgin charcoal @ and the 
charcoal b, which had been used half a year for veg- 
etation; in this instance aand b were in the proper- 
tion of 122 to 75 of ashes from 1000 of charcoal. Un- 
duvbtedly the dissoluble salis were, in proportion to 
the increasing decomposition of the charcoal, absorb- 
ed by the roots, That the greater weight of the ash- 
esofe is no! decisive, has been alrendy mentioned. 
To make very correct exveriments of this sort, ehar- 
coal trom the same tree should be burnt, equally re- 
duced to powder, and, in planting in this powder, all 
impurities of garden mould, &e., carefully avoided, and 
watering the plants with rain water attended to, 

5. Antiseptic powder of charcoal.—The antiseptic 
powers of charcoal are of great importance, for it: has 
very little power of retaining water, and the lithe it 
retains is partly absorbed by the roots and parily 
evaporated. This property deserves the greatest at- 
rention of gardeners, in respect to the recovering the 
health of plants, the reots of which have become in 
jured by being i a clayey soil, and too freely watered 
or after continned rin, or being in contact with man- 
ure not sufficiently d-comp get, They should be im- 
mediately traneplamied into charcoal powder, as the 
most effectual method of cure, 

In concluding this article, which we have condens- 
ed as much as possible, and thatthe sawie time pre- 
eezve all the necessary information, in order that our 
readers may understand the experiments and be abie 
iv repeat them, we cannot be recommended the trial 
of experiments by our amateurcultivators of the use 
of charcoal, in propagating plant=,as well as in ren- 
ovating sickly and diseased ones, No particular care 
is necessary, Nor are we aware that there is any ma- 
terial difference in the qualities of charcoal: oak, ma- 
ple, and pine are often brougnt to market together, 
and may be obta nei in mixture, or may be separated 
and used by themselves afer they have been powder- 
ed. As we understand it, the only care is to powder 
aad sift the charcoal, using erly the dust whieh may 
be put into a box or pot, as is usunl with common soi, 
and the cuttings inserted. We shall institute some 
experiments ourselves, and give the resndis in our pa- 
ges. Those of our friends who may adopt M. Lucas’s 
plan, will, we trust, keep some record of their opera- 
tions, and send ns an account of them. A list of the 
plants exper mented npon,—the length of time which 
they required to root, and other particulars connect- 
ted with their growth, would be interesting, and fur- 
mith some data by which others micht be @uided in 
further experiments.— Horticullural, Wagazine. 

<n 
IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE. 

How can our farmers obtain the best return for the 
expenses of cultivation? How can their pursuit be 
resdered most Jucrative ? These are questions which 
inady arecompelled to ask, and which they would 
cindly have answered. No general reply can be 
wade which will admitof application inall eases. And 


Jat itis not difficult te turnish some views which most 
Though many of 


farmers would do well to regard. 
oar common farmers are not accustomed to read and 
think much in relation to their pursuit, there yet are 
more who regularly go the rounds, seeking no new 
light and making no improvement. To all such we 
would say, take some agricultural periodical, and read 
#. But when you read, make use of your common 
sense and sound discretion. The paper will contain 
many thingsthat you should not pul entire confidence 
in; U will give advice which you are not to follow ; it 
will give you imperfect and unsatisfactory statements ; 
but, mingled with much that 18 wot worth a second 
thought, you will find many statements and hints 
which can be turned to good account. Separate the 
chaff from the wheat for yourselves. Do this, and 
you will find wholesome food. Learn how others farm, 
and compare their methods with yourown, for it must 
be that you will now and then learn that seme man in 


adopt. You are not wiserthan all others. — Agricul- 
tural reading need not do you any harm—it may do 
you much good , 

Another means of improvement to which some are 
new resorting, is the formation of town agricultural RO- 
cieties for the purpoxe of weekly or monthly diseus- 
sions. From these smal! local societies, we antict- 
pate more benefits than from the county state or na- 
tional associations. "There the minds of the actual til- 
lers of the soil, will be roused to observation and re- 
flection. 

An improvement may be effected on many farms by 
diminishing the quantity of kond that is annually tl 
led. Take, for instance, a small farm which contains 
besides its pastures and woodlands, 24 acres that are to 
tillage and cultivated grasses. Suppose that six aer-s 
are planted to corn, potatoes, roots, &e.; and that fif- 
teen acres are in grass. On this farm it is customary 
to plant land that is broken up, two successive years, 
and then sow upen it grains and grass seed. The usv- 
al quantity of manure to the acre on the planted ground 
is four cords. This land yill yield at the rate 40 bash- 
els, or $30 worth of corn, and $10 worth of stover. 
The crop, whether of core, potatoes or roots is worth 
$40 peracre. Onewhacre of grain the crop is 2 
bushels, or $15 worth of grain and $7 worth of straw. 
The hay from an acre is one ton, or $12 worth— 


6 acres planted, will produce at $', $240 
3 do. sowed, “ + at 22, 66 
15 do. in grass, * “ at 12, 180 
a 

$406 


Now, leaving out of the aceount the interest of land, 
the worth of manure, the wear and tear of tools, &e., 
we will suppose the labor and expense required for 
seeding, planting, titling and harvesting the crop on 
each planted acre is $20; on each sowed acre, inclu- 
ding seed and thrashing, $10; on each acre in grass, 





$2.25 We have them in these items ofcost— 
6 acres planied, at $20, $120 CO 
3 do. sowed, at 19, 30 00 
15 do. in grass at 2 25, 33 75 
$183 75 


This sum substracted from $486, leaves S302 xo 

These estimates, though they leave unnoticed many 
of the items of expense, and are not to be regarded as 
helps im determining the absolute‘profit or loss in farm- 
ing. are yet believed to be quite near to the facts on 
many fartos a few miles back from the city. 

We wish to determine whether the same amount 
of manure may not be so applied on these farms as to 
give a more profitable return. And for this purpose 
we will make some farther suppositions.—Let 9 of the 
24 acres be turned outas pasture land. Let 3 acres be 
planted and oneand 4 acre be sowed. Now the quan- 
uty of manure on the acre may be doubles ; we will 
apply Scords. As the crops willbe inereased, the 
oxpenses, especially those of harvesting, will be in- 
creased. Let the tilled or planted land require 25 dol- 
lars per ocre—the sowed, eleven—the grass, two and 
a half dollars. The cost then will be— 

3 acres planted, at 25 dolls, 

14° sowed, at ll os 

104° in grass at 250 


75 00 
16 50 
26 25 
317 75 
The crops we suppose may now be, on the planted 


| 








tions worth 57 and a half dollars per acre. The sow- 
ed land may yield 30 bushels or 22 


worth of grain, and 10 dollars worth of straw. 


per acre. The 9 acres turned out should be worth as 
pasture 3 dollars each. We have thea— 
3 acres, planted at 57 50, 


and 75 cents, there is left a balance of 319 dollars and 
50 cents. In the former case we had a balance of 302 
dollare and 25cents. The difference between these 
gives 17 dollars aed 25 cents in favor of putting 8 cords 
of manure, instead of 4 cords to the acre. 

Another fact of much consequence is here disclosed. 
By the process first deseribed, the labor and seed cost 
163 dollars 75 cents; in the latter cause they cost only 
117 dollars and 75 cents; this lawer and smaller out- 
lay, gives an income greater than the other by 17 dol- 
lars and 25 cents. Consequently the doub!e manuring 
diminishes the amount of loss in those seasons when 
the crops fail. 

Each reader, we presume, will modify our supposi- 
tions so as to fit them tothe usual expenses and usual 
crop on his own lands and those of his neighbors. In 
sume places the balance may be found on the other 
side, but we doubt whether it often will in this vicini 
ty. 

” "Phere are difficultiés in the way of making the 





some part of his farming operations, has modes of pro- 
ceeding which vou will find im for your interest to 


change complete at once. Should the 9 acres be forth. 


land, 60 bushels or 45 dollars worth of corn and twelve | 


and a half dollars worth of stever—or other produc. | : i 
i states and form a noble addition to 


and a half dollars, sources. | : 
The dopted to extract this oil from the tree by directing the 


grass land should give 1 1 2ton or 18 dollars worth | 


\ 


11-2¢ sowed,at 3250, 48 75) 
101-2‘ in grass, 211800, 189 00 
9 * in pasturage at 3 dollars, 27 OU 
437 25 
Taking from this one hundred and seventeen dollars 





with opened to the eows, the crop of hay would come 
short. This we know, aad we should advise the turn- 
ing out of only a small part of this-at first, and inerear- 
ing the quaniity from time to time, ag the remaining 
lands were brought up in fertility. Each man ean 
judge from year to year how it is best to proceed. Our 
object is nel to advise in regard to the details, but mere- 
ly to present distinetly the question whether it ie Bet 
more profitable to ull less land ael/ manured, than to 
distribute the mauure so widely that all theerops mnet 
be small,—WNV. E. Farmer. 


ero 
WOOD OIL 

Sir,—In the 7th volume of the Transactions of the 
Agricultural and Hortieuliural Society of India, there 
is an extremely interesting account of a species of tree 
growing in the Tenasserim Provinces which by tapping 
semewhal alter the manner practised Upon the maple - 
irees in our eoueotry, yields an olf or balsam of mies) 
peculiar properties ; the whole statement is co cuncive 
and satistuctory, that T aust copy it for insertion in 
your pages. 

“Some parts of the Tenasserim Provinces are cov- 
ered with wood-oil trees, whieh attain an immence 
size ; they grow without branches t the height of €0 
ar 70 feet; the wood is very light and considered inf - 
rior, but chareoal made from it rs the best adapted for 
the manufacture of gunpowder, To obtain the oil, a 
nuteh is cut into the tree not far from the ground, « 
receptacle like a basin is then formed, where a fire is 
kept up until (he cireulation of the sap is directed bs 
this ariifirial irritation towards that part, ofler which 
the liquid begins to ooze out, and centinues to ran for 
several weeks, if the charred part is scraped away, 
aud a new wound is inflicted. ‘The almost ineredib!e 
quantity which is thus obtained from a single tree in 
this Way, wnounts to thirty or even forty gallons: as 
ny thousands of the finest trees are available for the 
purpose, and hitherto totally unnved, The value of 
this substances has never yet been properly appreciar- 
ed ; itis used by the natives, on account of ite high 
inflammability, mixed with dry puirid wood wrapped 
in palm leaves, us torches, and is the common substi- 
tute for ori or candles used as light by all classes of 
the Cusmiuns ; but besides this tain purposes, it is 
used as medecive in rheumatic disease, and a preser- 
Valion against the ternus or white ant, fur which pur- 
pose itis smeared over the posta of their houses. Jn 
Calcvita it ts used for the purpose of painting ships, 
which is truly wasteful, considering its great value for 
other purposes. hiaving chemically the greatest affi- 
nity to turpentine, it can used for the same purposes 
for which the fine lac varnish by oil of turpentine is 
employed. When perified, it resembles the finest var- 
bishes, which whev laid upon paintings covers ther 
with a transparent fine couing which never turns yel- 
low, and dries quickly. There is also another mort 
important application of this substance, in the formo- 
tion of oil cloth, tarpaulings, &c, and it hae been de- 
clared by naval men, who have made the experiment, 
that the cloth, respecting durability, i preferable te 
the patent anti-m didew canvass nade in and exported 
from England” 

On perusing this very interesting volume, I fine that 
the Society have received packages of seeds and pliot 
from this country, which have reached their destina- 


‘tion in security by being placed in glazed boxes ; 


would it not be possible te obtain by the same means 
specimens of the «bove most valuable plant ? Tt would 
in all probability flourish in some of our sonthern 
our national re- 
Is there not something vovel in the mode a- 


flow of the sip by ‘Sortificial irritation” by means of 
fire, towards the noteh cut into the tree 2—and would 
not the same process be applicable in the operation of 


172 50 | tapping the sugar-maple ? Will those of your readers 


who have the means of making the experiment, put it 
to the test ? Joun Grrnry. 
Farmers’ Cabinet. 
—_——<f———- 
BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


Mr. Epitor.—! am not about to pronounce 9 eulogy 
oran anathema on the above, but merely wish to pre. 
sent a statement of facts as they have transpired under 
my observation—and by so doing Lam desirous of go- 
lienting information on the subject from abroad, espee- 
iatly from the swine growers of the County of Kenne- 
bee, who I learn have been extensively engaged in the 
growing of this breed of swine. So far as it concerne 
this breed in this county, I can, with the greatest pro- 
priety, say itis not what it is cracked up to be in re- 
gard to size. It is said they make hogs weighing from 
400 to 600 pounds—but this is far, very far from th. 
fact with us; indeed, they are too small boned, to 
small bodied, and especially too small a breed to make 
hogs any thing like this, or to answer the expectations 
generally of the farmers of this county. I think the 
Berkshire hog is easy to fatten—will eome to matority 
quick—and I also know he wil! eat and squeal as much 
as Other he gs. 

Another objection erged against this breed is, thet 
the pigs command a price proportinate te their eye. 
ot dinetim proportion to their expense. ‘Ty. 
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blooded Berkshire pigs were lost fall presented at the 
Cattle Show at central Somerset, and instesd of any 
premium being awaded to them, they served only to 
excite the ridicule of the people. FT have observed 
the greater the amount of the Berkshire blood, the 
smaller the size, while $ or 1-6 Berkshire, mixed with 
native, makes good hogs, But itis said there are two 
Berkshire breeds extant in our country, the large and 
small, aud if so, 1 must be we have ihe small breeds 
in Somerset. L have thrown out these hints gathered, 
as they are, from observation, merely to provoke an 
investigauon of the subject, { wish for light, informa- 
von and tacts ; fur intelligence ifthe hile of liberty 
I am aware of the siaud d have tnken—that 1 am at 
varmnce with the papular feeling—that Lam combat. 
tog the opinion of the lea acd in America and En- 
rope, m regard to this breed. Bui lam happy to state 
I possess no prejudice on this subject pro ner con, I 
would aot say aught agaius| improvement ; I am for 11 
heart and hand. L wish for iis prosperity, its advance- 
went, Letimprovement in the meehanic arta, im- 
orovement in the various breeds of animals be the or- 
der of the day, let it be fostered by the arm of Gov-, 
vroment, let it find a hearty response in the breast of 
every freeman—may our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress come to its rescue—may the people them- 
celves stand ap for ite defence. P ‘ 

As pork raising is oa important item in the farmer's 
business, Lam heartily glad the best brecds are sought 
atter with eavidity—that improvement is being made in 
tion as well asin the other breeds, And while that 
breed whieh will secure to the owner the largest a- 
mount of pork, is generally sought afier—it ia import- 
ant for the comunity to know what breeds or cross 
will answer this eequirement. Information on this 
peat throtgh the columns of the Watervillonian or 
Meine Farmer, would be thonkfully received, and 
would undeabiedly bo beveficial to the swine growers 
of the County of Bomensert. 

Vaterpiiionian. 


SUMMAR 
FARMERS JOURNAL. 
Our old friend, 3. W. Corre, former editor of the 
Yaokee Farmer, bas appeared again ina neat monthly, 
eotitied the “Farmers Journal" published in Boston, 


devoted to the cause of Agriculture, and the useful arta. 
We wish lim success in his new enterprian 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beveral comomnication have been received, and are 
on file. We have alse received one, signed “P. W. 
F no admirer of akunks, toada or frog eaters." This 
friend, with vo long a name, waxes wroth at “Salathi- 
el for communicating such long yaras, and bits uaa 
enff oc two for publishing them. 

Has not our friend lived long enough to know the 
trath ofthis bomely old proverb, * Every dog must 
have his day?) And hy not Salathiel have his? True 
as the Major says, there ts a good deal of + cackle™ in 
him, but we like now and then to have the drowsy 
munotony of the Farm yard disturbed by the obstrepor- 
ous clawor of some voung cock, slapping his growing 
wings, and makiug the old roofs aud stalls, and Byres 
ring again with hie uproartousness. 
The pigs stick ap their noses from the straw 


It wakes every 
thing up. 
and grunt, what's the matter ? The cows stop chewing 
their cuds and look round se motherly to see who is 
hurt, the old mares prick ap their ears nnd whinner for 
their colts, and the gld rousters start up,and afier look- 
ing about, give a confidential notice to their Harem, 
that nothing's the matter. Now we haven't it in our 
heart to club the young xn for ninking euch a fuss 
when it is done in the fullness of youthful life, and 
without “malice prepence.” All we have to say, iv,— 
Salathiel,be short, wad Mr. P. W. FP. &o. &e. &c., be 


g od natured. 


es 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
LATEST PROM THX BOUNDARY. 

We have only time to copy the following highly in- 
teresting intelligence from the Woodstock N. B. Tele- 
graph. This intelligence comes from the immediate 
vichutty of the dtaouted territory. The same paper 
sales that Majer Generelt Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K. 
G. B. Commander of the Forces, and Staff, accompan- 
pd by Col. Bazalyate, Q@. M. G. had arrived at Wood- 
» ook, and preveeded immediately to Grand Falls. 

Janger Wig. 

We ure desirogs of drawing poblic attention to the 
cscaoment thet prevails in the neighborhood of the 
) undary Line, in consequence of the proceedings of 
‘oe American party of exploration. We have been 
i turmed that they are ranaing a new fine East of the 





from forty to eighty feet wide, and marking the (Unit- 
}ed States’ Boundary Line.”) ‘The angle formed by 
this new direction of the line is said to be so great that 
general extensive clearings belonging to our farmers in 
the back settlements have been taken in and imeciuded 
as American property. We have heard of several 
farms losing from 50 to 100 acres, and one in particu- 


persons must become American Subjects, which has 
caused an unusal degree of excitement. 

We are aware that the acta of an exploring party are 
not binding, but we look at the ulterior advantage that 
our neighbors will endeavog to reap from our submit- 
ling to this line of conduct. The probability is that 
some years will elapse before a final settlement of the 
question takes place. In the meantime the marks of 
all the old lines will become defaced ; and when joint 
commissioners from the respective governmenis meet 
for the final adjusimeut of this perlexing question, we 
shall be told here is the boundary that you assisted to 
run and established—here is the limit that you your- 
selves have assigned to New Brunwick. By this 
means we shall be overreached as on former oceasion:. 
A part from this view of the matter, we do think that 
it is absulutely necessary that something be done to 
pollay the exestement. We shall not be surprised to 
hear of a collision taking place. Attempis have been 
ulready made to interfere and prevent the commission 
ers from proceeding. We have reason to think that 
before they reach the 8t. John they will be obliged to 
desist. If the line be produced on the sime angle on 
which it ia started, before they reach the St. Lawrence 
whither, we understand, they iniend running, there is 
reason to believe that the commissioners will have ear- 
ried it three wr four miles farther to the eastward than 
waa ever anticipated. 

We should be sorry to hear of any obstruction being 
offered to any party endeavoring to afford such infor- 
mation as might lead to a setilement of this bone of 
contention, yet under all cireumstances, we do not 
blame our farmers for expressing their indignation rt 
such anwarrantable proceedings. We do not tnd fault 
with the commissioners for endeavoring to throw some 
light upon this important subject; fet them explore any 
where through the the provinee, bui what right have 
they to ran a line of their own construction, and mark 
it as the boundary of the United States. We can tell 
our neighbors that our folks have seen so much chi 
cunery practiced on former occasions, that they will 
not submit to it any lounger. 


Droveunr.—The upers that come to us from the 
North and West informs us that the drought in these 
directions is very serious. The Nashua, N. H. ‘Tele- 
giaph says “We hawe never known a severer drought 
than that onder which we are suffering. Some of our 
farmers are cutting up their corn fields for fodder, hav- 
ing suffered pist all hopes of reeovery.’’ Hill's N. 
H. Patriot says “we have had no rain for the last thir- 
ty-three days. The travelled roads are like ashes, &c.” 
The water of the Hudson river ia so low that some of 
the steam boats playing between New York and Alba- 
ny get aground almost every day. The river has not 
been se low, the papers say, for many years. The 
Western papers state that tho Ohio “ix tilling regalar- 
ly from four to five inches daily,” and is so low that 
some of the bouts have been unable to perform their 
usual trips. At Pitisburg steam boat navigation is en- 
tirely closed ; boats of light draught can go up as far 
as Wheeling. We hope that some of the late rains 
may have reached these suffering sections of the coun- 
try. In this connexion, we canuot forhear to give 
room to the following remarks of the Philadelphia Ga- 
zee. “Can any one calculate the amount of wealth 
added to the nation by the recent showers? Golden 
showers in very deed. No plant so. small in all our 
wide domain as to live without heaven's kind remem- 
branece. Day by day we hear of some new mine of 
wealth discovered, and then the press discourses’ of it 
most eléquently, But our passing showers we too of- 
ted disregard, though more valuable than ampleat 
mineral treasures.” Hingham Patriot. 


General Wool.—We learn from the Madisinian that 
Gen. Wool has been nominated by the President to be 
Brigadier General U. 8) Army, in place of Gen. Scots. 
Gen. Wool is a gallant officer, whe both in peace and 
war has done much service to his country, and tus 
friends will rejoice in his promotion. ‘ 


Land in Virginia.—At a sale held last week in Phi- 
ladelphia, one thousands acres of land in Wood county 
Va. were sold at fifteen cents an acre, and one thous 

and acrea in Lewis couuty at six cents an acre, and 
one thousand acres in Ohio county at one cent an acre 
and a tract of 10,000 acres in Powell's Valley, on the 
north of Powell's river, and laying on both sides of 
the Kentucky road, at fifty-five dollars for the tract. 


Change tn the Solur sputs —A correspondent of the 
Dundee Advertiser states that two pretty large clusters 
of spots have been lately traversing the sun's disc, 


and that a third cluster had appeared fon the morn- 





vid bowadary, cutung dowa sad leaving a space of 
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of the two former clusters entirely disappeared, they h 
ithad scarcely arrived at the middle of the dise. h 
consisted of one pretty large and five Pmaller s 

Some of the amall spots in the third cluster = 
also since disappeared. The large spots connected 





withthe other cluster, which appeared with a dark 


nucleus, and which wae reckoned fto be nearly the 
lar, we have been informed has been entirely included | size of the earth, has since that time been divided 
in the State of Maine, and an idea held ouc that those |! ‘to two parts, with a bright space between them, and 


they are both included within ene regular penumbra, 
These changes, accomplished in so short a time, in 
masses of matier larger than the whole extent of the 
terraque@us globe, indicate that vast changes are can. 
stantly going formard either in the selid body of the 
sun, or in hislaminous atmusphere, and thai power. 
ful agents surpassing what we can now Conceive, are 
in incessant eperaiion to produce such astonishing 
effects. Perhaps the overwhelming of America 4 
the atlantic Ocean, or the violent disruption of Africa 
from the continent of Asia, would not exhibit phen- 
omena more wonderful than the sudden disappenrunce 
of some of the large so!ar spots.— Boston Courier. 
—— 

Congress. The bill repealing the sub treasury bas 
a the signature of the President and become a 
aw. 

The bill establishing « Fiseat Bank, was vetoed by 
the President om the 16:h inet. Hig mesenge, with 
which he returned the bill, contains a very Frauk avow- 
al of his objections, and supposing him honest in his 
views, Which weknow of no reason to question, we 
do not see how be could have consistently done other- 
wise. Ifwe undersiond him, he objects to the bill be- 
conse it confers the power of local discount, which be 
thinks was,in the case of the former bank, “ proveda 
a fruitful source of favoritism and corruption, alike 
destructive to public morals and the public weal,” and 
because it does nut sufficiently guard the rights of the 
slites, with regarée to the establishment of offices of 
discount and deposite, Had these objectionable fea- 
tures been removed it is probable he would have ap- 
proved the bill, 

In the House,on the V7th inst, the bankrupt bill 
Was laid upon the table till the next session, by a vote 
of 110 io 97, This decision of the House probably 
caused @ stronger sensation in the country than the ve- 
to of the bunk, as it was considered perhaps more im- 
portant in iis character, and every incication had been 
m favor of iis passage. But the neat day, the vote lay- 
ing iten the table was reconsidered, and the bill pas- 
sed, With an amendment postponing the comnence- 
ment of its operation Ul the first of Pebruary, 111 te 
106. ‘The amendment was adopted by the Senate, and 
has been signed by the President. ‘There nad been 
no di finite action on the subject of the Bank, subse- 
quent to the reception of the veto, when we made up 
our paper. 

The latest news from Washington wag that probably, 
a Bank bill, accepiable to the President, would be in- 
troduced and passed.— Tem. Gaz 


7 The Bangor Whig says that two companies of 
U. 5. troops have been ordered to the “ Disputed Ter- 
ritery’’—«one to be stationed at the Arovstook and the 
other at Fish River. 


Robert B. Gove, a teacherin the farm echool at 
Scuth Boston, has been convicted of cruelly treating 
one ofthe boys enter his care, and a verdic of 300 dall- 
ars damages rendcred against him. Me 


Justice Wiley of New York has been indicted by 
the grand jury in New York, for receiving the money 
stolen from the Frederick County Bank, and has been 
held te boil in the sum of $30,000. 


The ill futed Erie.—The Albany Advertiser says, 
that there was one deed of herviam on board thia beat 
which should not be left unrecorded. A letter from 
Buffalo informs us that the Pilot stood to his post at 
the wheel, keeping the head of the steamboat to the 
shore, until he burned to death.—His name we believe 
was Luther Fuller. 


Low Living —In Franee, out of a population of thir- 
ty-two willions, twenty two millions have but aix cenis 
a day to defray all expenses—food, lodging, raiment 
and education. England and frejand are in ue better 
condition. 


Revolutionary Anecdote —I1 is well remembered that 
a reward of £500 was offered for the head of John Han- 
cock. When hesigned the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, he did it with a bald hand, in a ct mepicucvs 
manner; and rising from his seat, pointing to it, ex- 
claimed, ** There |! John Bull can reud my tame with- 
out spectacles; he may double his reward, and I put 
him at defiance." 


The capital employed in the printing establishment 
of the Messrs Clowe’s, London, is nearly a million and 
a balf of dollars. They employ three hundred and 
fifty workmen,and use up five bundred thousand dul- 
lars worth of paper a year. 


A melancholy occurrence. We learn from the Hali- 


fax, (N. 3.) Post of the Sth of a dreadiul accident at 
that place on the 4th, in consequence of a mistake in 





ing ofthe 23d ult. On the morning ofthe 27th, one 


medicine ! The victim was an amiable young lady of 
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20 years, daughter of a Mr. Anderson. On the 4th, she 
complained of headache, ava her mother, thinking @ 
jittle medicine would be of service, took from her 
drawer a paper containing what she supposed to be 
Epsom Salis, mixed the dose, and her daughter drank 
un off. The daughter immediately excloimed * Oh, 
mother, you have given me the wrong medicine 5 this 
ig not salts, for my throat is beraing up.” Her terrified | 

rent administered castor wil, aud sent for a doctor; 
put it was all of no avail. Her daughter's fice swel- 
ied ; violent retchings seized her, witha discharge 
ot clotted blued from ber mouth; she became speech. 
less, delirium ensoed, and whe died in two hours, in 
agony too dreadful to describe : 

A post mortem examination of the body, shew that 
the mucus coats of the stomach were completely des- 
ioyed by the violemtaction of the drug. The plysi- 
cians gave their opinien, that death had been caused 
by the administration of corrosive sublimate. Six years 
go, Mrs. A. bad obtiined this article tu remove spots 
vf iron mould from linen; and it seems that, a few weeks 
since, her daughter had emptied the residue of the phi- 
al mioa paper. Hence the mistake of the mother, whe 
ook the potwun for Epsom salts. —Eastern Argus. 


—Spr ~- 
Sugar Beets, Plough Late and Plant Early.—Find- 

ing that some of our best Farmers had abindonel 
root culture, T inquirep the rensens: “A puttering 
business—hired men won't work at it,” “increase dont 
pay the maliing,” &c. see 

Now if the time employed in digging, and picking 
up small potatoes in the fall was spent in hauling long 
manure on to a single acre of gronnd and plooyghing 
it under, this acre would be ready early in the spring 
for sugar beets with harrowing only, Plant as early 
asthe ground is dry enongh, thin out and transplan: 
u+ soon as the beets are three or four inches hish, and 
by the first July sm of th be te will measuie five 
of #1X inches ja eurcumterence, | admit that if a piece 
of gronud is half ploughed i the spring and planted 
just before the droughts of summer commence, that 
the enliure of beets will prove a puttering business, 
and the increase will not pay the malting. 

SENECA. 

P. S.—I have now sugar beets in my garden, self 
sowed and transolin edin May, thit wil now meas- 
ure four inches in diameter above the ground—heavy 
clay soil.--M G. Farmer. ’ 





ju arvied ’ 
In Rreadfield, by Rev. N. Allen, Mr. Geo. W. Jewett 
of Sidney to Miss Mary Ann Moody. 








; DEL D, 
In Boston, Wm. 4. Simmons Esq. son of Judge 
Simmons, a popular lecturer on modern literature. 


In Warren, Hon, Jonathan Head, formerly of Wal- 
dvuvrough, 74, 


in Litchfield, Wm. Heath Erg. 70. 

Iu Waterville 19th ingt. Margaret, wife of Mr. Alden 
Lander, aged 26. 

In Watervilie, Charlotte A. daughter of Mr. Fuller 
G. Cook, of Boston, Mass. aged 2 yrs. and 4 months. 














BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Aug. 16, 1841. 
{From the Daily Advertiser and Patroit. 

At market 550 Beef Cattle, 423 Siores, 4200 Sheep, 
and 6d0 Swine. 

Puices—Beef Cattle. Last week's prices were not 
en all qualities sustained ; afew were sold on the 
nowt ata trifle above our quotations, We quote firs: 
quality $5 75 ; second quality $ 00a 5 50; third qual- 
Hy 3: 2520425. Good Cows $1 00 a 4 25. 

Stores. Nota cufidicnt number were sold to estab- 
lett prices. We noticed two years old sold from $9 
w 1S; we also noticed a lot, part three years old, suid 
fe $13 each, 

Lots weres sold for $1 12,125,1 33, 150, 
1,065.1 33, 62, and 2 25. 

Seine. Several lors unsold; a lot of Shoata, to 
peddie, 4 for Sown and 5 for Barrows ; a selected bet 
vf Barrows 34. At retuil, trom 4% to 6. 
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Notice. 


+AME inte.the inclosure of the subscriber on the 21st 
J inst., a light red cow supposed to be about ten years 
ed ‘The owner can have the same by proving proper- 
ty and paying charges. CHARLES NELSON. 
Aug. 23d, 1841, 3w34 
Netice. 
i NERERY forbid al! persons from trusting my wile, 


Sarah Reed on my accovat, as 1 will pay ao debts of 
WM. REID. 





her coutracting after this date. 
Canaan, Aug 19, 1941. Swit 


Notice.. 








LL persons having accounts with the subscriber, 
IA are sasaned to call and settle the same with him on 


Grain Rakes. 


5 yo subscribers having parchased the right to mana- 
facture Keyes Patent Grain rake, for the towns of 
Winthrop, Readfield, and Monmouth, are now prepared 
to furnish the above article to the Farmers of said towns 
on reasonable terms. One wan with this rake will per- 
form with ease the labor of two in the ordinary way of 
raking wp grain after the cradie, and is warranted to take 
up the gram perfeetly clean, for whieh reference may be 
had to Amos Downing, Nelson Packard, and 38. Petten- 
geil. ‘The above rake may be seen at the Machine Shop 
over the grist mill in this tova; also for a description of 
the sume, see notive in the Farmer of the 21st inst. 

Cc. C. HWOSLEY. 

ABLAL. ROBIN-ON. 

Winthrop, Aug. 26,2841. Sw34 


Tuition schooi. 
V R. BALLEY, will commence the Fall Term of his 
(VE School on Monday the 6th of September next. And 
he takes this occasion to say, that while he deems it his 
duty tv instil into the minds ui his pupils the principles of 
morality and relizion, he will ever gaard against biasing 
their ininds against any denomination in Christendom. 
‘Vaition $3,.0, and $3,560. 
Winthrop, “ug. 20, 1841. 
Monmouth Academy. 

7AAUIE Pall Term will coumence on the first Monday in 

Sept. and will continue sixteen weeks, ander the care 
of Mr. N. ‘Tl. True and Mr. 3. K. Smitru, whose well 
known reputation as teachers is a salfficient recommenda: 
tion to the public. 

The course of Lectures on Chemistry will commence 
with the term, and continue daring the Fall and Spring 
Quarters. ‘These Lectures will be constantly accompan- 
ied with experiments. There will also be a course of 
Leetures bef ire the ‘Teachers’ Clasa on the art of ‘Teach- 
ing. Exeh member of this class will have an opportonity 
to exercise hia skill im comuninicating inst. action, subject 
tw the criticism of the Principal. Students must enter at 
the commencement of the tern. when the regalar classes 
are formed, if they woald derive any benefit from the 
school. Unless prosent at that tme, it is quite certain 
that they will become dissatisfied with their situation. 

Good board can be obtained on the most reasonable 
terms 

Tuition —In the General English Depari'ment, $3,00. 
In the High English and Classical Department, $3,75, for 
twelve weeks. 

‘cj> A Pablie Address may be expected on the first 
evening of the term. N. PIERCE, See’y. 


Oxford Woollen Manufactory. 
Vew Establishment. 
LG ter & BRIDGES are now having erected at Ox- 
ford (Craigies’ Mills,) a commodious building for tre 
purpose «f Manufacturing Woollen Cloths from the raw 
witerial. ‘Their machinery is of the latest and best con- 
struction, and will be operated by experienced workmen. 
ilaving visited and obtained information from ‘he best man- 
ufacturers and dyers in the country, in addition to their 
own experience, they feel warranted iu assuring the public 
that they can prodace as good an article of domestic cloths, 
both as respects durability and neatness, as has yet been 
made in the State. ‘They have spared no expense in wa- 
chinery and will spare none in jabor, and therefore feel con- 
fident of giving perfect satisfaction to all who may favor 
them with their patronage. 

Their mill is situated on the outlet of Thompson's pond, 
a stream whieh is well known to furnish a constant supply 
of water, which wiilenable tiem to prosecute their business 
at all seasons without delay. 

‘They will be ready te receive and manufactare Wool the 
first of June, and will guarantee all work to be done ina 
good and workmanlike manner, and at the’shortest notice. 

‘They hold themselves responsible for ail work that goes 
out of their hands anfaithfully done. 

The following will be their prices for manufacturing from 


the raw material, when the wool is taken and cloth deliv- 
ered. at their mill. 


Casimeres from 42 to 50 ets per yard, 

Common tuiled clo}h 30 to 87 1-2 ets. per yard, 

Blanketing, 1 1-8 wide, 17 to 20, 

White flannel 17 cts, 

Colored flanirel 25 ets. 

Colored and pressed 25 ets. 

Satinet 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 

All wool shoald be well washed on the sheep, and brot 
to the mill in the fleece. 

Wool Manufactured on Shares. 


Wool Carded & Cloth Dressed. 

GILLET & BRIDGES will also card wool and dress 
cloth in the best manner, and on as reasonable terms as 
any other establishment in this: vicinity. 

Oxford, April 20, 1841. 18 
~ Pw. Brandreth’s Vegetable 

Universal Pills. 

A fresh supply just received at the Store recent!y octu- 


pied by Peleg Benson, Jr, & Co., and to be kept 
JOUN. O. WING. . 




















constantly for sale by 





: -g of September. 
o: before the first days 0 (31. JOHN O. WING. 


Winthrop, January 8,184). eoplyi. 


Farm for Salc, 


ITUATED in Winthrop, aboat one mile from the Bap. 
tist Meeting House, and near the Friends’ Meeting 
Howse, and eight miles from Aegusta and Hallowell. Soid 
farm contains about one handred and twenty-five acres of 
good iaud and well proportion d as to tillage, pasture 
and woodland, a vaieuble orehard with choice ingrafte: 
apples and pears, and a good dwelling house, 42 feet by 
32, porch and wood-house attached to it, a barn 6S feet by 
35, with two sheds 46 feet each attrehed to it, and a shop 
and ganaiy 82 by 22 feetand a cider-mill, a valent « 
well of water at the house and another at the bara; Nhe. 
wise a dwelling hoave in good reparr aboot forty rode 
from the above, fitted for two amall families with o goo! 
well of water and a shop if desired. [Twill sell my stoes 
and farming tools together with one hundred barrele of 
cider in suitable hogsheuds for making vinegar. For fur- 
ther particulars inquire of the subscriber on the premines. 
Jerms: of payment easy. WADSWORTH FOSTER 
Winthrop, February 26, teal. aif 


Buckfield High school & Lyceurn 
Rev CYRIL PE\RL, Principal, 


‘g° HE Pall ‘Term in this Institution i« to commence on 
Monday, Sept. 6, and to continue eleven weeks 
Totton payable in advance 
For common Engiish branches $3 ,00 
Higher branches or languages 4.00 
Tuition for a shorter period than the term fiom Thirty 
19 Forty cents per week. , 





Incidental expenses inclading a Catalogue 26 ceata 


Use of Library and Reading room (op'ional with po- 
pils) 25 cents. 
Koard in good families per week from $1,25 to $1,656 
The Directors ake pleasure to stating that Mr. Josepit 
C. Rickarpson, A. B. whose servicers as @ assisont 
have been highly acceptable during the Spring and Saw.- 
mer terms, is still to centinue in the inetivetion, and will 
devote his time to languages and the mathematica, thes 
lexving the Principal wt liberty to devote his time to the 
other de partments. 
Other assivtants will be furnished should the patronage 
of the school render it necessary and practicable 
‘The schoo! room has been eninrged so as to accomme- 
date a mach larger number than during the Spring terin, 
and a spacious class room has been furnished. ‘The Teact- 
ers depirtinent will reeeive special attention daring the 
Fall term. ZADOC LONG, 
SAMUEL F. BROWN, 
WM. W. Co\SsTOCK, 
JAMES JEWETY, 
July W, 1841. $1 


WHITMAN’S 


Thrasher, Separator and New 


Ktorse Power. 

Tt undersigned continues to manufactare his Elorse 

Power and Separator at his Shop in Winthrop, Ken 
nebec Co. Maine, where those who ire in want of a first 
rate apparatus for thrashing and cleansing grain en be sup- 
plied at short notice. His ex; erience in the making and 
operation of the Horse Power, has enabled him to make 
very essential improvements in its construction, and he 
flutters himself that he can farnish one of the best machines 
of the ki.d now known. 

tle makes use of the best materials, and employs first 
rate workmen, wud thinks that he cannot fail to give satis 
faction to those who are dixposed to parchase of him. tle 
will sell rights to his Patent Separator for any territory 
not already disposed of, with a good and sufficient title to 
the same. 

He has aleo on hand a namber of Cylinder Thrashers 
which he will sell separate from the other machinery. 
W hoever wishes to buy a ‘I hrasher—a Separator or Horse 
Power, single or all anited hud better call and examine. 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 

Winthrop, July, 2841. 28 


Directors. 





Winthrop, December 29, 2840. 

To whom it may concern .—'Vhe undersigned, mbabi- 
tants of Winthrop, have been acquainted with Whitman's 
Separator for some months past, and many of as bave had 
our grain thrastied and cleansed by it. It has been tn op- 
eration in this town and elsewhere, daring the present 
thrashing season, and we do not hesitste to say, that it 
works with more easo—thrashes and cleanses the grain 
better, with more dispatcli and less waste, and in ite form 
and constracticn appears more durzble and less liable to 
get out of repair than any wachine within our knowledge. 
In short, we consider it a more valuable machine than any 
one in use, forthrashing and cleansing grain, in this prt 
of the coumtry, aad cheertully recommend it to the pabiic 
as well entitled to confidence. 


LLOYD THOMAS, 
JONA WHITING, 
8.J PHILBROOK. 
MOSFS H. METCALF, 
HEBRON LUEE, 


JOHN O. WING, 

NOAH COURRIER, 
JOS. A. METCALP, 
CEPHAS ‘THOMAS, 





DAN’L M’cDUFFIE, ZIPHION HOWARD, 
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WHO ARE THE FREE? 
BY JOHN GRIFCHLEY PRINCE. 

We copy sxysa late English paper, the following 
verees from * The Chaplet, a poetical Offering fur the 
Lyceoms Bazzair,’’ Manchester. The piece is a wor 
thy gifi to the cause of popular education, by (we be- 
heve) an operative : 

Who are the Free ? 

They who have scorned the tyrant and his rod. 

And bow'd in worship unto nune but God; 

They who have made the conquerer’s glory dim— 

Unehiia'd ia soul, though manacled in limb— 

Uawarp'd by prejudice —unawed by wrong, 

Friends to the weak and fearless of the strong ; 

They who could change notwith the changing bour, 

The self same men in peril and in power 5 

‘True to the law of right, as warmly prone 

Tu grant another's as maintain their own ; 

Foes of oppression, whereso’er it be— 

These are the proudly free ! 


Who are the great? 
They who have boldly ventured to explore 
Unsounded seas, and lands unknown before— 
Sear'd ow the wings of science, wide end far, 
Measured the sun, ard weigh'd each distant star— 
Prereed the dark depths of ocean and of earth, 
And brought uncounted wonders inte birth— 
Repel'd the pestilence, restrain’d the storm, 
And givem vew beanty to the buman form— 
Waken'd the voice of reason, and unfurld 
The page of truthful knowledge to the world: 
They who have toil'd and studied for mankind— 
Aroused the slumbering virtues of the mind— 
Taught es a thousand blessings to create : 

‘These are the nobly great ! 


Who are the Wise ? 
They who have govern'd with a self control 
Hach wild and banetul pussion of the soul— 
Curb'd the strong impulse of all fierce desire, 
But kept alive atiection’s purer fires: 
They who have passed the labyrinth of life, 
Without one hour of weakness or of strife ; 
Prepared each change of fortune to endure ; 
Humble tho’ rich, and dignified the poor— 
Nkil'd in the latent movements of the heart— 
Learo'd in the lore which nature can impart— 
‘Teaching that sweet philosophy aloud, 
W ho sees the “ silver ining” of the clond, 
Lovking fur good in all beneath the skies ; 

‘These are the truly wise ! 


Who are the blest ? 
They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And wcattered joy for more than custom's sake ; 
Steadfast and jender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought benevolent ia deed ; j 
Whose looks have power tu make dissension cease, 
W howe emiles are pleasin! and whose words are peace 
They who have lived as harmless as the dove, 
Teach«ra of truth and winisters of love ; 
Love for all moral power—all meatal grace— 
Love tor the bumblest of the haman race— 
Love for that tranquil joy that virtue brings— 
Love for the Giver of all goodly things ; 
True followers of that soul exaliung plan, 
Which Christ laid down to bless and govera man. 
They who can calinly linger at the last, 
Survey the future, aud recal the paat ; 
And with that hepe which wiumphs over pain, 
Feel well assured they have not lived in vain; 
Then wait in peace their hour of final rest ; 

These are the ouly blest! 


—3a— 
THE ADVANTAGES OF A RURAL LIFE. 
The Farmer leads a peacefal life, 
Benerth his native bowers ; 
Nor fears the frown, nor heeds the strife 
Of earth 8 conflicting powers. 
He claims a true nobility, 
An independence sare ,— 
A rank unstained, unbought and free, 
That with bis fields endure. 


His pathway lies among the hills, 
Green woods and gushing sireama, 
While many a scene of beauty hills 
His solitary dreams. 
Sweet odors at the early dawn 
Perfume the erystal air, 
And wild flowers deck the velvet lawa, 
Unmindfal of his care. 


His cheerful labor's bright reward 
Hangs not upon the breath 

OF fashion'’s power, or titled lord, 
Ur office holder's death. 


Ab no! from One his lease is given, 
Whose bounty never fails, 

But from the op'uing stores of heaven 
All needful good entails.— 


frustic bridge. ‘The principles onght to be stodird, 
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The active law of health, 
And from the Earth's pure bosom draws 
Lhe only needful wealth. Verto area. 
Farmer's Gazette. 





“MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE WORKING MAN's DWELLING. 
“*When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plat, then draw the model ; 

And when we see the figure of the house, 

Then must we vote the cust of the erection” 


King Hepry LV. part 2. 


one’s own, thet most Americans begin to think of 
building a3 svon as they are rich enough. It ts pro- 
verbial ‘hat this becomes @ mania, even in the cevn- 
trv, with men of wealth. In quantity, therefore, we 
have no lack ; the defects are in the quailty of our ar- 
chitecture. For want of observing the plain dictates 
of reason contained in my motio, wany great houses 
are fiurnished less splendidly than they were begun. 
As I seldom take a walk without seemg the dwelling 
of some mechanic going forward, 1 am anxious to 
make afew suggestions on this point. 

A good site 1s almost every thing ; insuch a land 
as ours, few are compeiled to build in bad situations. 
Yet haif the houses we see in the country are disad- 
vantayeously placed. How litle advantage is taken 
of native groves! JPhave in my eye a very costly 
edifice, just near enough to a beautiful copse to temp 
the belief that the proprietor wished to avoid its shad- 
es, while he is mocking a strenuous effort to bring for- 
ward some starveling trees in a miserable clay before 
his door! The general design is next in importance: 
thie is what strikes the distant beholder, The eye is 
shocked, when, ina clever building, the door has 3 
windows on one side and § on the other. The pro- 
portions of length and height, the pitch of roof, the 
number, and size, and arrangement of lights, are al! 
tatters which demand cerefu} study, in order to pro- 
duce a goud effect ; but in most cases they are left to 
chance or whim. Symmetry is as cheap as dispro- 
portion, and rich men should not monopolize all neat- 
ness and taste. A good plan gives beauty to the 
plainest materials, while mo expense can render a 
false proportion elegant. A well designed cottage, of 
the humblest dimensions and si ple fabric, fills the 
eye, and gives repose to the mind. Bet finery can 
not hide bad taste ; it ofien betrays it, We may here 
apply Crabbe’s couplet— 

“Faults that in dusty pictures rest unknown, 
Are in an instant through the varnish shown,” 

Men who come suddenly to wealth are greatly in 
danyer of falling into this trap. ‘The showy in arclii- 
tecture is usually coupled with the vulgar; just as tn 
dress the finest are not the truly well-bred. Pope has 
satirized this abuse of ornament : 


“Load some vain church with old theatrioa state ; 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate , 

Reserve your ornaments, and hang them all 

On some patch’d dog-hole eked with ends of wall. 
Then clap four slices of pilaster on’t, 

That laced with bits of rustic makes a front, 

Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetien door.” 


Some of cor builders, L hope, will reac these es- 
says ; their influence is of great moment. If well 
instructed, they will teil such as anply to them, that 
the word Architecture is not confined to the massy 
piles of public edifices, but that the very same princi. 
pies which brought the Birmingham Town Hall, or 
ihe Madelaine, can decend to plan the cottage @r the 


aot only in our colleges, but our lyceums, and other 
iustitutions for the insitution of our working-men. 
Books of architectura: p ans should be complied ard 
abstracted frow the more costly Enropean publica- 
tions. Jam sure any one who is familiar with the 
Tailor’s Magaziue, will grant that there is no insuper- 
able obsticle in the way ofa builder’s periodical. And 
not architects alone, but all planners and proprietors 
should faauharize their eye to the contemplation of 
good models. 

The day itis to be hoped will come, when even the 
day laborer will not think it necessary to be slovenly 
because he 1s poor, and when the most incessant 
drudges shal] beg n tosee that there are some good 
things besides coin and bank-notes. The practical 
man whose views are enlarged, will not fail to see 
that pleasures of imagination and taste have also their) 
price, Decorations naturally come afier use; we 
build our houses before we decora'e them. But in 
the advancement of society, there ts a stage at which 
men always set a value vpon ernament ; and though 


There is such a satisfaction in having a house of 
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fruits which are desirable, such an increase 


met, placed joy, refined taste, cheerful rea ian, 
the love of home, cores 

Atong the bank of a half-finished canal, | taw 
oer day, a seulement, which, ata furlong's dista he 
rhowed the origin of its tenants. Extem tei 
huts, barrel chunneys, floos without boot eat” 

» Windows 
without glass, aud a dui gbill at the entrance - these 
afford the symptoms of » hovel. Here was no deco- 
ration, and Larpne concerning this settlement, that 
there are po imellecinal pleasures, no taste . 
Hleness, no fireside happiness, 

Let me change the scene. I knew a family of En- 
glieh people, no richer than those just cotieed, who 
lived in @ dwejling uo larger than one of thess—Lbur 
how different! [see 1 yetin memory, its whitened 
palings and beaten walk tothe door, its tight sides 
aad close roof, and expecially its edge of summer 
flowers around a plot of the cleanest grass, and its 
reses and woodbine Tre eping over every window 
They were poorbut they were tidy. More than thie, 
they were fond of natura! beauty, and fond of home. 
and therefore always siming to make home lovely, | 

Every reader has many times seen the same thing 
and some have already learned the connection be. 
tween simple decoration virtue and pesee.—Why 
does an English conage strike an American with sur- 
prise 2 Why does he look, as ata strange thing, up- 
on the Freneh peasantry taking their evening repast 
beneath their trees and vines 2 Because we Ameri. 
cans are so peculinrly practical, and so possessed of 
the demon of trade, that nothing is valuable whieh 
cannot be sold Value is heeoming equivalent to ven. 
dibility Valunble means saleable ; worth means 
money, 'f a Power, ora hedge row,ora cascade, or 
a bust, or a prospect, add toe tne price under the ham- 
mer, these things are va nable, and. are strightwoy 
inserted inthe lithographic view of the anetioneer, 
They are useful, Usefuineas is that anality of things 
wereby they bring Mone y,— Working Man, 


» ho gen- 





commissioners Notice. 


gp undersigned, Commissioners, appointed to exam- 
ine the claims on the Estate of NatHan Hanpy, 
late of Wayne, deceased, will attend to the duty assigned 
them at the dwelling house of George W. Fairbanks, Esq. 
in said Wayne, on Saiurday. September 18th, 1841, at 9 
oclock A M. ‘She Commissioners being desirous of clo- 
sing their bu-iness in connection with said estate, request 
all persons having claims again=t suid estate to be present 
at the time and place mentioned above 
HENRY W, OWEN, 2 Commis 
AMASA DEXTER, —_— 
Wayne, Aue. 6. 1841 8w52 





Rhe Maine Farmer, 
ind Journal of the Useful Arts, 

1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATUKDAY 
By WILLIAM NOYES; 
E. HOLMES, Epitor. 


Price $2,002 year. ¢2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be madeto those who pay CAsH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 

ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agentiu any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

No paper will be discontinued anti! all arrearages are 
paid, except at theoption of the publisher ; and when 
payment is madetoan Agent, tuo onunders .more than 
have been received, should be paid for. 

VU. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St,, Portland, ws 
publishing Agent for tharcity 

1} Any person who will obtain six responsible anb- 
scribers,and act as Agent, shallrecieve a copy for bia ser- 
vices. 

All letters on business must be free of postage, and 
should be directed to the Poblisher at Winthrop.  Com- 
munications sent by mail should also be directed to Win- 
throp. 

'\ hen Agenta make remittances it is very important to 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money is to be 
credited, and at what Post Office exch paper paid for » 
sent, a6 We cannot otherwise well find the nane on our 
books. 

try A few short advertisements w il! be inserted at the 
following rates. Allless than a square €1,06 for three 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertinns. Cem 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Horace Warens, Augusta ; 
C. M Lapp, Hallowell ; 
J. & J. True, Bangor. 
J Jounsos, aud A. B. Caswent. Farman gin, 








Ou those who folluw nature's laws, 


these circumstances may breed luxury, they have 


Jonw O'Briks. Esq., Thomaston. 
Gexsuom Rye. Bash. 
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